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T ALWAYS PUZZLES us when a subscriber of sev- 
I eral years’ standing writes in to protest against 
CR’s “meddling with politics.” From the tone of 
this type of letter, it is usually obvious that going 
into “politics” is a term of reproach. On occasion 
the implication is even stronger, and we gather 
that it is somewhat akin to going into a water-front 
saloon—no nice people would be caught doing it. 

Very early in its career CR discovered that to list 
adulterated or dangerous products without discuss- 
ing the failure of the Federal Food and Drugs Act 
to protect consumers was like trying to minister to 
a sick person without attacking the disease causing 
his disability. We have consistently hammered away 
at the inadequacies of government protection in the 
field of food and drugs, in the matter of govern- 
mental toleration of misleading advertising and the 
government’s failure to make available to all tax- 
payers the findings of the Bureau of Standards 
fully paid for by taxpayers’ money. These are a 
few of the more noteworthy of our “political” ac- 
tivities. 

The compartmentalization of business and poli 
tics or science and politics is a purely artificial one 
held for the most part by ivory-tower liberals who 
have no conception whatever of the realities of 
economic-political life It is also a tactic used by 
those whose economic interests are invaded by CR’s 
attempts to use whatever influence and information 
it possesses to gain some recognition for consum- 
ers’ rights at the hands of government and of busi- 
ness. We make no secret of the fact that we expect 
to defend and fight for consumers’ rights on this 
front (see Section 10 of the /ntroduction). 

Those who find this stand irritating or contrary 
to their own requirements for a consumers’ service 
are invited not to subscribe; or they may apply for 
a refund of the balance of their subscription fee. 

The securing of clearly graded canned goods, of 
honest bread that is not puffed up with air or 
ruined with chemicals, of fruit and vegetables un 
contaminated by poisons, of woolen cloth made 
from honest wool instead of shoddy, or silk dresses 
that are all silk instead of 70 percent tin or lead, 
of meat prices based on cost of production instead 
of on a packers’ monopoly, cannot be achieved sim- 
ply by reading, or privately and personally acting 
on the listings in CR’s handbooks and bulletins. 
These can be obtained only by vociferous and mili- 
tant action on the part of consumers, which includes 
writing letters to magazines and newspapers that 
print glorified advertisements for low-grade prod- 
ucts; by refraining from purchasing from stores 
which refuse to carry or fail to carry products 
recommended by Consumers’ Research, by with- 
drawal of patronage to force lower prices, and by 
insisting that the government shall give the same 
attention to and care for consumers’ interests that 
it now provides as a matter of course for business 
men. Organized militant effort on the part of con- 
sumers is the only force which can achieve these 
things. If this be politics, let the anti-Consumer 


M. C. P. 


groups make the most of it. 
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Practical Buying Tips to Women in Purchasing 
a Winter Coat 


Factors in the Choice and Purchase of a Coat 


HERE ARE AT LEAST SEVEN important factors 
f ge ed in the purchase of a dressy or sports 
wool coat which should be carefully determined by 
a woman before going into a retail store to make 
the purchase. These are in brief: 
1. The use to which the coat is to be put. This may 
include outdoor manual work, business, sports-ac- 
tive or “spectator-sport,” and social or formal wear. 
2. Fit and comfort for the wearer. Consider 
whether the coat drapes or suspends well on the 
body, protects against exposure, provides freedom 
for movement of all parts of the body, especially 
arms and legs, appears to have necessary weight for 
warmth, and is suitable to climatic and general liv- 
ing conditions. 
3. Cleanliness. Is the coat repellent to dust, mois- 
ture, and perspiration? Other factors include the 
amount of personal care required and the ability to 
undergo dry cleaning well at reasonable cost. 
4. Durability. Is durability of importance to you? 
If so consider the following: 

a. Fabric and fur 

b. Linings and trimmings 

c. Workmanship 

d. Ease of keeping in repair 

These factors of durability will be considered in 
detail at a later point. 

5. Style and Fashion Qualities. Is the coat intrinsi- 
cally good looking and in conformity with current 
fashion and customary standards? Does the coat 
provide the opportunity you desire for expression 
of your individuality? 

6. Relation of Coat to Entire Wardrobe. Will the 
coat be in keeping with the quality and style cf 
other garments with which it may be used? For 
proper economy of clothing consumption buy only 
necessary or truly useful coats. Idle coats to be left 
hanging in a closet cost money, and from both a 
physical and fashion standpoint deteriorate rapidly. 
7. Cost of Coat. Does the coat represent genuine 
value by customary standards, and is its cost within 
proper limits of the wearer’s purchasing power avail- 
able for apparel ? 

Having given consideration to these seven fac- 
tors involved in the choice of a coat, the consumer 
is now in a position to go to market. Only those 
women who are interested in efficient buying and 
use of coats are advised to read further, as women 
who buy only for style and fashion will discard 
their coats at an early date and at correspondingly 
high cost per use or wearing. To this latter group, 
durability and wear are of little interest. 

1. Know definitely what priced coat you wish to 
buy and for what purpose it is to be worn. 
2. Make up a list of reliable retail stores and plan 


to see the coat stocks at each one so that you will 


be thoroughly familiar with the merchandise being 
currently offered in the market. 

3. Be prepared to write down prices, numbers, 
and other notes about various coats seen, so that 
final selection will be simplified and rendered more 
certain. 

4. Ineach store be sure to see all models at a given 
price range. Learn all that the salespeople will tell 
you, at the same time being on guard against errone 
ous or false information. 

5. Make final choice of a coat only after thorough 
comparison-shopping for a garment which com- 
pletely fills your requirements. 

6. In making final purchase, consider the cost of 
credit terms versus paying cash. It is frequently 
more advantageous to “charge it” because the store 
makes no carrying charge, thus giving you the use 
of your money over a longer period of time; and 
also in the event of a needed adjustment, you will 
unquestionably receive more liberal consideration, 
depending upon the extent of your annual pur- 
chases at that store. 


We will divide the fabrics on the market for Fall 
1935 into two groups—dressy woolens and sports 
woolens. About 90% of the dress coats will be fur 
trimmed, while sports coats will be untrimmed for 
the most part. 


Dress Coats 


The most popular fabric in this group is the 
frieze, a curly surface patterned fabric, not unlike 
the popular boucle of a few years ago. The new 
friezes have a definite raised surface pattern and 
are frequently made with mohair mixed in the wool 
filling. Advance tests made on this fabric indicate 
that the all wool frieze costing $1.65 a yard or over 
will wear decidedly better than the former boucles, 
and may be expected to last at least three seasons 
under ordinary everyday wear by women in most 
occupations, 

Some friezes will be found to contain a cotton 
warp ; consumers are urged to inquire as to the wool 
content of the fabric when buying a coat. Frieze 
made by the Botany Worsted Mills, Forstmann 
Woolen Company, and the Atlantic Mills, we judge, 
may be depended upon to be all wool and a reliable 
fabric. Labels will be found on the coats made of 
fabrics produced by Botany and Forstmann, and 
these at least identify the cloth for the consumer. 
The frieze is a rough wool fabric’ dating from the 
fourteenth century and is popular in many parts of 
the world because of its warmth. An old proverb 
has it— 

Cloth of gold do not despise 
Though thowrt matched with cloth of frize. 
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Suedes and “suedey’’-broadcloths are another pop- 
ular coating fabric and are offered in woven and 
cut patterns. The woven pattern suede may be ex- 
pected to wear most satisfactorily. There are, how- 
ever, a number of diamond patterned woolens with 
suedey finish being offered for children’s coats and 
wumen’s lower priced coats which cost from $1.25 
to $1.50 a yard. These will not give any exceptional 
wear. 

Other fabrics to be found in coats include rough 
woolens, mohair nubs and stripes, and hairy sur- 
faced woolens. Tests show that this group of fabrics 
for the most part quickly become shabby; they are 
therefore not recommended for qualities of dura 
bility. 

Consumers are advised to take precautions 
against buying coats made for the 1934 fall season, 
which have been held over in retailers’ stocks. 
These fabrics are usually “tree bark” types, and if 
purchased should be obtained at considerable price 
concessions. Some of the mail order houses are of- 
fering tree bark coats at low prices which are a fair 
indication of what such coats are actually worth on 
the present retail market. 

Fall 1935 coats will be sold in approximately the 
following percentages of color: black 60%, brown 
25%, green 10%, others 5%. 


Sports Coats 


Untrimmed coats made of fleece woolens are ver) 
popular. This group includes natural and colored 
camel's hair, checks, plaid-backs, and plaids. These 
fabrics are usually 100% wool and contain mixtures 
of wool ranging from coarse wools to noils. Their 
cost ranges from $1 to $1.50 per yard (54” wide), 
and may be expected to give good service and dura- 
bility, cost considered. All fleece finished wool 
fabrics may be expected to wear down to the face 
of the cloth in spots, but this does not mean that 
the fabric need be taken out of service. 

Tweeds are still a popular coating fabric. Those 
with multi-colored nubs and rough surfaces made 
of thick yarns may be counted upon for good wear. 
In this connection look to see that the weave does 
not appear too open when the fabric is held up to 
the light. The more ends and picks per inch, the 
more likely the fabric will be to keep its shape and 
to wear well. 


Furs 


When buying a fur-trimmed cloth coat insist 
upon a written guarantee stating the kind or kinds 
of fur which have been used. If you want a fur 
which will look well for the life of the coat avoid 
those which are designated by fanciful names rather 
than by the name of a real animal. There are hun- 
dreds of names for a rabbit, dog, and cat, with just 
enough similarity to names of the more expensive 
or more durable furs to mislead the average con- 
sumer who is not attentive to distinctions in names. 

Cheap furs are likely to have been dyed with 
diamine dyes which are capable of inducing intract- 
able skin diseases, asthma, and other ailments. In 
seeking a written guarantee as to the qualitv of a 
fur, be sure to obtain statements as to the absence 
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of irritant dyes, or of all dyes, as the case may be 

In buying expensive fur trimmed coats it is well 
to get the opinion of an expert or pay for a micro- 
scopic analysis of the fur. Salespeople cannot be 
relied upon to give you true and correct information 
about the fur or any other technical facts regarding 
textiles, as they do not know these important facts. 
Those interested in knowing more about furs and 
their selection, care, and identification, are referred 
to the CR Special Bulletin 8 on furs (50c). 

The following “Rules for Guidance in Buying 
Furs” are from a special bulletin of the Retailers 
Testing League. They are offered here so that you 
will know the important points to look for in a fur 
or fur-trimmed garment. 

1. Find out the name of animals from which pelts 
originated, both in body of coat and in trimmings 
Trade names are misleading. 

2. Note the uniformity of adjoining pelts as to 
color, shape, size, and gloss. 

3. Feel adjoining pelts for softness, pliability, and 
uniformity of thickness. 

4. Note that seams are strong and secure with 
even stitching. 

5. Ask if fur has been dyed, and if so, if color 
is fast to sunlight and water. 

6. Look on back of pelts to see if skins have been 
filled in with patches or if leather has been sewed in 
between seams. Leathering is a means of cheapening 
construction and many patches indicate inferior 
pelts. 

7. See that fur is thickest and heaviest on edges 
of cuffs, front, elbows, and pockets, where wear is 
excessive. 

8. Note that buttons are large and securely sewed 
and that buttonholes are well reinforced. 

9. Ask if guard hairs have been plucked, clipped, 
or pointed. The removal of guard hairs improves 
appearance but reduces durability. The guard hairs 
are the long, coarse ones, in contrast to the under 
fur. Pointing is a practice of simulating more ex- 
pensive furs by cementing in of white pointed guard 
hairs. 

10. Be sure coat fits well and yet is roomy and 
permits free and full movement of arms and shoul- 
ders. 

11. Information as to strength, stretch, and aging 
will usually not be available. As to these qualities, 
the reputation of the finisher in selection and treat- 
ment of pelts must be relied upon. 

12. Note the quality and strength of lining. Secure 
stitching to fur or staying is desirable. The strength, 
weight, and composition of lining may in some cases 
be secured upon request. Ask for it anyway. A 
pure-dye silk lining with a tensile strength exceed 
ing 20 pounds per inch is desirable 


— 
Linings 

The cause of most trouble with a coat lies in the 
lining. Close to 90% of all linings are made of 
short-lived, heavily weighted silk or celanese. The 
number of pure-dye silk linings used is very small 
and can generally be found only in cloth and fur 
coats costing $90 and above. An analysis of the 
cloth coat complaints of a large New York depart- 
ment store indicates that the reasons for returns 
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during one year were divided as follows: linings 
46%, furs 31%, fabrics 14%. Heavily weighted 
linings crack readily and go to pieces quickly. The 
result is that sleeve linings tear out and that the 
lining at the hem is worn out by abrasion with the 
body. A weighted silk lining usually lasts for only 
one season of steady wear. 

Retail store policy is to replace a worn out lining 
if brought back before the end of the first season 
during which it was bought. Otherwise stores gen- 
erally refuse to assume any responsibility for a coat 
returned after one year’s time. The consumer must 
either insist on having a pure-dye silk lining in the 
coat before she accepts it, or if the store warrants 
the lining as unweighted, she must get a written 
guarantee to that effect. In any event have a clear 
understanding of the kind of lining in the coat and 
what kind of service to expect from it. 

Celanese linings as frequently used in sports coats 
are hard wearing and generally quite satisfactory. 
Satin weaves will not give the wear that rib weaves 
will in a lining. 


Expensive Coats or Low 
Priced Coats? 


[he woman interested in an efficient purchase 
and use of clothing has probably pondered over this 
question at some length. From a standpoint of wear 
life, it is unquestionably more economical to buy 
a coat priced at $60 and under than to pay from 
$60 to $150. The number of years’ wear in either 
case will tend to be approximately equal, since the 
fabric used in a $69 coat may well be used in any 
of the higher priced brackets. In any event, the 
difference in fabric cost would be less than $4 per 
coat. A study of values indicates that there is no 
dependable relationship at all between price and 
durability. As a matter of fact, quality merchandise 
is often finer and less durable by reason of its finer 
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appearance and more delicate materials and work- 
manship. 

The answer to this question of coat values then, 
is dependent upon such intangibles as style, per- 
sonal satisfaction, appearance, and fineness of de 
tail. These factors along with economic circum- 
stances will determine the answer for the individual 
woman. 

Within recent seasons an increasing number of 
women have been waiting for end-of-the-season 
sales to buy a coat. This usually means a saving of 
one-third. When the season is past, coats can be 
bought at reductions of 4 to % from the original 
price. Coats purchased at these prices represent real 
values, as garment prices go, and will give a good 
return if worn for only two seasons. For the woman 
interested in saving, this plan offers a great ad 
vantage. Retailers, by their policies of always hav 
ing sales and “‘end of season” clearances, which have 
become an indispensable means of moving stocks, 
have taught the consumer to delay her purchasing. 
As a result, women have rapidly become “sale 
minded”; which the dealers who taught her to be 
“sale-minded” now regret very much. 


Buy Coats Which Can Be Identified 


Consumers are more and more realizing the im 
portance of know ing facts about the coats they pur 
chase. In order to further the movement 
labeled merchandise, demand of managers 
and proprietors that coats have tags on them giving 
the name of the cloth manufacturer along with tull 
details as to fiber content, weight, tensile strength, 
thread count, etc. Likewise demand full details as 
to lining and fur, as previously suggested. In this 
way it will be possible to get some idea of the real 
value of a coat without having to go to great lengths 
to get a few simple, but exceedingly important, 
tacts. 


toward 


store 


Rospert T. PULLAR 


Controlling Public Opinion 


[' IS CUSTOMARY of late when advertising men or 
newspaper men are delivering speeches or writ- 
ing articles to deny vigorously that advertising has 
any control over the editorial policies of newspapers 
and magazines. But newspaper publishers have dis 
covered a growing cynicism on the part of the gen 
eral public which they realize must be counteracted 
if the property and income values of these media are 
to be maintained. Consistency in policy has never 
been one of the advertising profession’s strong 
points. We discover, for example, in Time for Feb- 
ruary 8, 1932, an advertisement for N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Inc. (advertising agency), which reads, “Ad- 
vertising is an implement to deal with numbers. 
N. W. Ayer & Son have been using it for 62 vears 
in behalf of clients, to stimulate markets, to influ- 
ence buying habits, to control public opinion. 

For underneath all the science of its management, 
advertising is the simple business of persuading 
human beings to think something do some- 
thing . buy something.” [Ttalics ours—CR] That 


apparently was something to brag about before the 
public woke up and got its bearings on advertisers’ 
techniques. 

In the same connection it is interesting to dis 
cover that one of the last strongholds of critical 
news is being invaded. Until recently, consumers 
could expect a certain amount of critical appraisal 
of books, plays, and motion pictures. A recent 
article by Douglas W. Churchill, Hollywood corre 
spondent for The New York Times, appearing in 
Editor & Publisher, August 10, 1935, brings out the 
fact that in the motion picture field the movie mag 
nates are making concerted and effective efforts to 
suppress unfavorable comments on motion pictures 
or actors and actresses. 

Mr. Churchill cites as evidence of the determina 
tion of the industry to impose censorship on Holly- 
wood news, the barring of Sidney Skolsky’s syn- 
dicated column from the Detroit Free Press by 
threatened cancellation of a local advertising con 
tract and the attempt to bring similar pressure to 
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bear on the Boston Traveler. Mr. Churchill also 
quotes from the Motion Picture Herald (trade 
paper of the industry) an editorial which reads in 
part: 


“The motion picture may properly ask the Ameri- 
can lay press why it should be singled out for the 
special sort of “‘consumers’ research” attention that 
is given it by the daily movie critics and columnists. 
[he newspapers do not find it their great public re- 
sponsibility to publish critiques of soap, pickles, mo- 
tor cars, silk stockings, beauty parlors, restaurants 
or other public services or commodities—or of any- 
thing that can really be tested and measured with 
scale, yardstick and litmus paper. They do choose, 
however, to become authoritative and analytical on 
the subject of screen merchandise, the value of which 
is in imponderable, intangible emotional contents.” 


The subsequent issue of Editor & Publisher car 
ried what purported to be an answer to Mr. Church 
ill’s article by Mr. Malcolm W. Bingay of the 
Detroit Free Press. Mr. Bingay, although denying 
that the threat of withdrawal of motion picture ad- 
vertising had anything to do with eliminating Mr. 
Skolsky’s column, did little good to the cause of 
those who are trying to prove that the advertising 
department has no influence on editorial policies. 
Indeed, Mr. Bingay was quite frank in saying: 


Certainly, newspapers are influenced by ad- 
rtising and more especially by motion picture, 
theatrical and other amusement advertising. If this 
is not so, why is there a special amusement rate? 


Consumers in Action 


BOUT A MONTH ago a small group of more-or- 
d less prominent New-Dealers were attempting 
to determine precisely why the federal govern- 
ment’s so-called consumer program had been, from 
beginning to end, a complete, hopeless, and admit 
ted failure. After a long evening of discussion it 
was concluded that the consumer agencies had 
flopped because it was literally impossible to dis- 
lodge vested commercial interests in this country, 
and because the consumer himself was indifferent 
to the point of apathy. 

About the same time a group of Polish-American 
housewives in the Hamtramck section of Detroit 
decided that meat prices were outrageously high. 
Being unimpressed by the omnipotence of Ameri 
can business, and (fortunately) knowing nothing 
of the Consumers’ Advisory Board’s Chart for 
the Routing of Complaints of Unreasonable Prices 
through County Consumers’ Councils,’ they deter 
mined to do something about it. 

Next morning the New-Dealers went to their 
respective government offices to beg officially con- 
sideration of the consumer’s interests by business 
enterprise. The Hamtramck housewife, less for- 
mally, told her butcher she was through buying 
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I know of no paper in the country that does not 
charge a higher rate for such advertising. 
Why? Because so much editorial space is given 
to the promotion of these enterprises. Then, our edi- * ( 
torial altruism is not so pure and unadulterated as 
we would like to think If our editorial columns are 
only for the reader, and he alone is to be considered, 
then why should the amusement advertiser be penal- 
ized for what the reader—we contend—is legit 


ly entitled to? 


Business men spend anywhere from $1' 0, 100 to a 


million and more to create something which will 
please the public and return to them an hon est profit. € ' 
Is it fair to have a handful of self 


[members of a hierarchy] pass judgment upon them 
out at Holly wood ? 


-appoint ed ulemas 


As advertisers and as contributors to the wealth 
of the nation and to its happiness, I think the mo- 
tion picture producers are entitled to just as much 
consideration, just as much helpful, sane and whole 
some co-operation as the meat packers, the motor 
car manufacturers, the department store n 





the tobacco manufacturers or any other group of 

veople who have not only made American prosperity 
» I i 

possible but who have raised our standards ot 


living. 


Those who are seeking to still the growing cyni- 
cism of the general public about the newspapers 
bias and unfairness in presentation of news had 
best restrain Mr. Bingay from further public utter 
He is the worst possible witness for the de 
Discretion is the better 


ances. 
fense. He tells too much. 
part of suppression. 


meat until he cut his prices 20%. At first the 
butcher laughed. In a few days he was explaining 
to these “unreasonable people” that it wasn’t his 


fault prices were high. Soon thousands of dollars’ 
worth of unsold meat had spoiled. The Detroit 
butchers, now thoroughly alarmed, rushed to 
A.A.A.’s Chester Davis to have the Consumers 
Counsel of the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis 
tration “officially explain” the existing prices. But 
the Hamtramck housewives wanted cheaper meat 
not explanations. 

Within a week, Detroit meat shops were closing 
their doors. The women persisted, however. Plac 
ards in hand, they paraded before the retail store, 
the wholesale house, and the packing plant. Those 
who couldn’t read the signs could hear the booing 
No one failed to understand that 
wanted lower meat prices in spite of 
taxes, drought, and the profits 
fortnight beef prices in Hamtramck 
25% and lamb 10 to 15%. 

“But what about pork?” asked the Hamtramck 
Committee for Action Against the High Cost of 
Living. “The packers won't reduce their prices to 
us,” wailed the Detroit section of the National As 
sociation of Retail Meat Dealers. “All right,” said 
the strike leader, Mrs. Mary Zuk, “we are going ee * 
to give them [the packers] until Friday to cut their N 
prices to the retailer. If they don’t, we start picket 
ing again Friday and we keep it up.” 


these consumers 


processing 
Within & é 


had dropped 


packers’ 
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And on Friday, August 9th, the United Press 
issued a news bulletin which said in part, “Pork 
prices moved uncertainly downward varying from 
10 to 20 cents lower as buyers hesitated to buy for 
fear there may be a consumers’ strike.’ The break 
to-day halted a boom which sent the market over 
the $12 level, highest since 1929.” But the Ham- 
tramck housewives are now aroused. “We are not 
going to be satisfied with investigating meat prices 
alone,” said Mrs. Zuk. “Once organized, we will 
look into milk prices, and from that start on gas 
and electric rates.” 

While all of this was happening, the federal “de- 
fenders of the consumer” were busy too. In the 
July 8th issue of the A.A.A.’s Consumers’ Guide 
we find an article on “What is Behind High Meat 
Prices” which contains the consoling information 
that meat prices are really not so high now. They 
just seem so because depression prices were so low. 
The New Deal Guide goes even further. It points 
out clearly that while “no one can disentangle and 
appraise precisely all of the causes of price in- 
creases and decreases—the most significant of all 
the factors contributing to present higher prices is 
this: There is not as much meat to go around as 
there was last year, nor as there was in the average 
of the last ten years.” The article concludes with 
the helpful observation that, “Consumers who have 
had to curtail their meat purchases in the past few 
months will probably have to continue to do so for 
the rest of the year.” On the basis of this, Vanity 
Fair might arrange an “Impossible Interview” be- 
tween Calvin B. Hoover, the Consumers’ Counsel 
of the A.A.A., and Mrs. Mary Zuk of Hamtramck. 

But while the housewives picket and Messrs. 
Davis and Hoover explain, what have the County 
Consumers’ Councils to say about the meat situa- 
tion? 

In a recent issue of Consumer Notes, the coun- 
cils’ official organ, we find featured under the head- 
ing “What the Councils are doing” the following 
report from the Story County (lowa) Council 
which is, by the way, one of the most active of 
the entire group: 

‘he Story County Council has been using its 
meetings for a discussion of general consumer 
policy. At a recent meeting, the discussion of the 
evening centered around two topics, ‘Reorientation 
in regard to the purposes and aims of the New 
Deal’ and ‘Suggestions and Recommendations in 
regard to the Organization and the Work of the 
County Consumers’ Councils.’ A summary of the 
discussion with recommendations was prepared and 
a COpy member of the Council for 
them to make additional suggestions.” 

It is exactly on the basis of such fiddling and 
straddling that the whole federal consumer pro- 
gram stands condemned. It seems safe to say that 
nothing of fundamental importance could ever be 
achieved by such groups so long as their ever- 
changing and frequently vapid personnel is under 
the dominance of its present incompetent but po- 
litically expedient leadership. 


sent to every 


"Meat strikes have taken place in Los Angeles, New 
York, Allentown, Pennsylvania and, no doubt, have spread 
to other cities since this article was written 
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There remains, therefore, but one course for the 
consumer to pursue if he wishes literally and in 
fact to protect his consuming interests. Independent 
personal action is futile. But coordinated action, 
free from political restraint or imperative, under 
trained and interested leadership, could multipl) 
many-fold the achievements of the housewives of 
Hamtramck. The consumer can be protected but 
we have ample evidence to show that whatever pro 
tection he enjoys, he gains only through his own 
determined efforts. Public consumer-protection by 
“Advisory Boards,” “County Councils,” and “Emer- 
gency Councils” has become a howling farce. The 
next step is independent organization for action. 

CuHarves S. WYAND 


“Science” to Defend an Unsavory 
Reputation 


‘eo “MORE REPUTABLE” proprietary medicine 
men are worried about the avidity with which 
consumers read and act on information that has 
appeared in 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, Skin Deep, 
Partners in Plunder, CR’s handbooks and bulletins, 
and publications of the American Medical Associa 
tion. Indeed, the situation is so bad that they have 
decided to form a “Scientific Section” to make 
known to the public the “vast amount of scientifx 
research and the painstaking care which is lavished 
in the manufacture and packaging of hundreds of 
modern proprietary remedies,” according to a re 
cent issue of The Glass Packer. In the tale of woe 
poured forth in this journal, we learn that: a prac 
ticing physician published a paper on tests for anti 
septics and though Listerine’s chemist worked over 
these tests until he discovered an error which made 
the whole technique faulty, the paper has never 
been publicly withdrawn or repudiated. Just why 
Listerine was so concerned is not made plain. No 
doubt the test method was not one of those which 
could be rigged to prove that this prodigally adver 
tised nostrum is an efficient antiseptic. “There 1s 
only one way to correct these ‘boners’ by scientific 
men,” the journal continues. “That is to produce 
irrefutable scientific proof that they are mistaken. 
It is along this line that the Scientific Section of 
the Proprietary Association proposes to ac Eg 
Consumers will be interested in the personnel of 
this Scientific Section, which includes Dr. George 
F. Reddish formerly with the Food and Drug Ad 
ministration, now with Listerine, a nostrum long 
exposed by the American Medical Association, 
Your Money's Worth back in 1927, and Consumers’ 
Research; and Dr. F. J. Cullen, formerly chief of 
Drug Control of the Food and Drugs Administra 
tion who upon his release from the government, 
promptly found a job among consumers’ enemies as 
lobbyist in Washington, D. C., for the Proprietary 
[Patent Medicine] Association. Other members of 
this select group are Dr. Samuel T. Helms of the 
Emerson Drug Company (Bromo-Seltzer, for the 
dangers of which see 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, 
pages 4, 73); Dr. John Paul Snyder of the Nor 
wich Pharmacal Company, makers of Unguentine 
and John R. McClelland, vice-president and dire: 
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tor of research of the Kolynos Company, makers of 
Kolynos tooth paste, rejected by the American Den- 
tal Association for Accepted Dental Remedies and 
proceeded against by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion for misleading advertising (“Three Shades 
Whiter”). 

The setting up of this committee, the industry 
hopes, will help to restore the faith and confidence 
of the American public in the advertising of prod- 
ucts of the “patent medicine” industry. Whether 
this research will take the turn of presenting more 
white-coated scientists in advertisements and more 
pseudo-scientific tests in the advertising pages of 
women’s magazines to show how the product is 
better than all other products in its field for this 
and that, remains to be seen. Anyway there can be 
little doubt that by the time this committee gets 
through, the repute of scientific work and scientific 
workers in America will be depressed to a new all 
time low, and the common man will come to under- 
stand that a doctor’s degree can be employed in the 
service of Bromo-Seltzer profits just as readily as 
in true research and devoted self-sacrificing labors 
for humanity. 

One interesting development that has taken place 
so far is the establishment of a phenolphthalein “in- 
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stitute” by manufacturers and commercial users of 
the drug to look into the virtues of phenolphthalein 
as a laxative. The makers of Ex-Lax, Feenamint, 
and Cascarets stand to regain some of their lost 
ground if this institute can disprove previous scien- 
tific findings that phenolphthalein is undesirable as 
a laxative. They have shown excellent judgment in 
selecting Dr. Bernard Fantus to head up Phenolph- 
thalein Research, Inc. Dr. Fantus has been an 
eminent authority on laxatives and in his little book, 
Useful Cathartics, pointed out that skin eruptions 
may occur from promiscuous use of phenolph- 
thalein, as in chewing gum or candy form. It will be 
interesting to see whether in his new job Dr. Fantus 
discovers and reports to the public the well-known 
unfavorable results from taking this drug. The new 
laxative institute has also shown it is under the 
guidance of able tacticians in placing the full-page 
ad announcing its aims in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, which has carried reports 
of several cases of the ill effects from the use of 
phenolphthalein laxatives. No doubt other examples 
of the “patent medicine” men to re-establish them- 
selves in the public’s good graces will appear. Keep 
your eye open for them, and send us such examples 
as come to your attention. 


Children’s Clothing 


General Advice 


NY MOTHER WHO WISHES, at a moderate cost, 
A to clothe her children attractively in long- 
wearing, comfortable, and easy-to-launder clothing 
should regard the manufacturers of children’s gar- 
ments as her arch enemies. Prices of many children’s 
clothes are exorbitant; a mother frequently must 
pay as much for a gingham dress for her small 
daughter as she does for a dress for herself con- 
taining three times as much material. Children’s 
clothes are designed so poorly that it is often diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, for a four- or five-year-old 
to manage the fastenings; the garments are out- 
grown far too quickly and the laundering of them 
is unnecessarily difficult. 

Various manufacturers have made some con- 
cessions toward sensible design and supplanted the 
tiny buttons and loop fastenings, so customary on 
little girls’ dresses, with buttonholes and buttons 
large enough for a child to manage. They have also 
eliminated some of the multitudinous buttons on 
boys’ suits by the use of zippers down the front of 
the waist. But even such minor improvements as 
these are all too rare, and mothers, because there is 
nothing else available, are forced continually to buy 
children’s clothes which affront their good sense. 

The mother who can sew will find it very profit- 
able to make her children’s clothes. This is particu- 
larly true for little girls’ dresses, the cost of which 
is often so entirely disproportionate to the amount 
of material and time it takes to make them. Little 
boys’ suits present a more difficult problem to any- 
one not a fairly expert sewer. The Bureau of Home 
Economics, Washington, D.C., has designed chil 
dren’s garments which are easy to put off and on 


and to launder and which will not be quickly out- 
grown. With an obliviousness to consumers’ inter- 
est that is typical of the various bureaus of the 
Department of Agriculture, the Bureau of Home 
Economics does not itself issue patterns based on 
the designs they have made. The designs were 
turned over to a number of commercial companies 
for exploitation. A list of the companies issuing 
such patterns can be obtained from the Bureau of 
Home Economics, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C., as well as pamphlets which the 
Bureau has prepared on children’s clothes. 

The only course open to mothers who cannot 
sew is to protest vigorously and frequently to the 
buyers of children’s clothes of the stores which they 
patronize, demanding that they obtain and offer for 
sale clothes of durable material and intelligent de 
sign. 

The following criteria should be kept in mind in 
the selection of children’s garments. 

1. Effect upon child’s health and comfort. 

2. Ease with which they can be washed and 
ironed. 

3. Ease with which they can be put off and on. 

4. Length of time which they can probably be 

worn. 

The things to look for in order that the garment 
may meet these qualifications are listed below. 


Dresses 


1. Dresses should be made of material that is 
guaranteed in writing to be colorfast both to 
washing and to the sun 
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2. Collars, cutis, and pockets should be made of 
material of strength equal to that of the ma- 
terial of the dress so that the trimming does 
not wear out while the main body of the dress 
is still intact. All trimming should also be 
colorfast. 

3. Ruffles, lace, shirring, an excess of pleats, 
and puffed sleeves all make ironing difficult, 
and should be avoided. 

4. Buttons should be of large size, and placed 
in front, and buttonholes should be reinforced 
at ends. Nothing can be more inconvenient 
than back fastenings; the tiny buttons and 
loop fasteners that are used so frequently on 
children’s dresses, even when they are used 
in front are very difficult for a child to 
manipulate. 

5. Raglan sleeves or a saddle shoulder, perhaps 
more than any one other feature, insure that 
the garment will be comfortable and that it 
nay be worn out, not merely outgrown. They 
do not bind the children’s arm movements as 
do set-in sleeves. 

6. The placket should be large enough so that 

garment may easily be taken off and on. 

Yoke front in panties is desirable as undue 

pressure around waist is thus avoided. 
Simulated collars fast to the dress 

attractive, much launder than 
collars, and all danger of pressure on the child’s 
neck is eliminated. 


~ 


are 
real 


sewed 


are easier to 


Boys’ Suits 
Practically all the features applying to girls’ 
dresses also apply to ’ wash suits. Raglan 
sleeves are just as desirable but probably are more 
difficult to find in boys’ suits than in girls’ dresses. 
Additional points worth keeping in mind are: 

1. Trousers should be amply full in the seat s« 
that they do not bind, thus both causing the 
child to be uncomfortable and buttons to 
come off in a short time. 


boys 


2. A zipper opening down the front of the 
blouse of suits is desirable as it eliminates 
some of the many buttons, if the placket is 
long enough to allow easy putting on and off 
of the garment. However, some difficulty is 
sometimes experienced in getting zipper fast- 
enings to stay closed. 

3. A wide hem on the bottom of the waist pro- 


vides for future readjustment of the buttons. 
4. The fly, or any front opening, is unnecessary 
for very small boys. 
Cotton or wool jersey suits, with lastex in 
back of trousers and with over-blouses, elimi 
nate the usual multitudinous buttons which 
make the repairing of ordinary wash suits 
such a burden; such suits moreover do not 
have to be ironed. Wool jersey may be worn 
in the winter if the house is not kept too hot. 
Care, however, must be taken in washing such 
garments. Cotton jersey suits are satisfactory 
in all but the hottest weather. 


Coats 
1. Raglan sleeves or saddle shoulder are desir 
able 
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2. A good hem in both coat material and lining 
so that they may be let down together. Also 
cuffs that may be let down. 

3. Large, smooth buttons that will not cut, and 
reintorced button holes, 

4. Set-in pockets that are not easily caught and 
torn. 

5. A small collar—this is essential for the child’s 
comfort. A large collar has a marked tendency 
to press the child’s neck and head forward. 

6. Bright colors are desirable as they make the 

child more visible to motorists. This, ot 

course, is true of dresses and suits as well as 


coats. 


Snow Suits 


1. The two-piece type with belted jacket can b 
worn much longer without being outgrown 
than the one-piece type. For children from 
two to five years old, the advantages of ha\ 
ing but one piece to put on probably outweigh 
advantages of the two-piece type 

2. Material should be warm without being 

heavy. Knitted suits are not wind resistant 

and therefore may not be warm in cold windy 
weather. Probably the most satisfactory ma 

terial is a knitted cotton fabric lined with a 

wool fabric. 


~ 


Lou 


3. Some elasticity is very desirable as it enables 
the child to move with freedom and get more 
exercise. 


Tests of Children’s Underwear 


Children’s underwear is the one article of clothing 
of which trademarked brands are sufficiently widely 
distributed so that CR was able to make a test 
which would be of value to its subscribers. The 
underwear selected was of winter weight, all-cotton, 
trunk length, short sleeves. Our doctor consultant 
advised us that where children live and attend 
school in rooms of 60° F or over, all cotton under 
wear is best, and outdoor temperatures should then 
be provided for by adding outer garments of suff 
cient warmth. Two of the suits of underwear had 
“self-help which consist of an 
stretched across the back of the drop seat, thus 
eliminating buttons. While this feature is of minor 
importance in boys’ underwear, it is a decided con 
venience for little girls’ “Self-help” underwear 
sometimes does not fit satisfactorily on the slim 
child—the extra looseness creating too much bag 
giness. 


a 3 
seats elastic 


The underwear listed below was tested for weai 
resistance, shrinkage, fit, thread count, durability 
of sewing on the seams, quality of buttons, the way 
in which they were sewed on, and the construction 
of the buttonholes. 

The underwear, both before and after washing, 
was tried on a six-year-old boy whose weight and 
height corresponded with that given in the weight 
and height tables of the American Medical Asso 
ciation. Some suits were too large, others were too 
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small—one more example of how badly standard- 
ization of sizes is needed in the clothing industry. 


A. Recommended 
Nazareth $.59 This garment was well-made and was 
the largest suit of all. There was some shrinkage 
after washing, but not enough to destroy fit. It wore 
well. It is probably the best buy among all the gar- 
ments. No “self-help” features. 

Vania $.98 Well-made garment. Fit a bit snug, but no 
shrinkage. Wore well with exception of elastic in the 
“self-help” seat. No provision for supporters, which 
would be a drawback in sections of the country 
where winter temperatures make long stockings nec- 
essary. 

Carters $1.29 This was a well-made, well-fitting gar- 
ment. No significant shrinkage after washing. It wore 
well. There are no “self-help” features. It is a good 
garment, but the highest priced, the price being % 
more than the next cheaper garment. 


Negligence Toward the Consumer 
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B. Intermediate 

Ouickees $.95 Well-made garment that wore well. 

~ Would be rated as A. Recommended except that 
shrinkage was’ so great that the garment was un- 
comfortably tight after washing. “Self-help” seat, 
elastic of which seemed entirely satisfactory. 

Comfy Togs (Montgomery Ward & Co.) $.43 Only a 
fairly well made garment, as seams were finished 
poorly and buttons were not sewed on well. The gar- 
ment was a good size when bought and there was 
very little shrinkage, although material became some 
what rough from washing. Wore fairly well. 


C. Not Recommended 
Handy Wear (Sears, Roebuck & Co.) $.55 plus postage. 
This garment was entirely too small and there was 
considerable shrinkage. It was poorly made, having 
vertical buttonholes and insecurely fastened buttons. 
Forest Mills $.98. This suit was poorly made and wore 
badly. Material became harsh after washing. A poor 
buy since it is one of the more expensive garments. 


Consumer Wins Court Decision on Heating Pad 


ty THE SIXTH DAY of November, 1933, a judg- 
ment was entered in an action commenced in 
the Supreme Court of New York, New York 
County, entitled Blanche C. Alexander against The 
Torridaire Company and Abercrombie & Fitch 
Company relating to a chemical heating pad. Such 
heating pads are relatively new articles for the 
consumer's consideration. The judgment was en- 
tered in favor of the plaintiff against the defendants 
in the sum of $7659.17. The amount of the judg- 
ment represented a jury’s verdict of $7500 and 
$159.17, the Statutory costs awarded in the action. 

According to the testimony taken at the trial, the 
plaintiff's granddaughter, who lived with the plain- 
tiff, purchased a heating pad, on December 31, 
1931, in the Sporting Goods Department of the de- 
fendant Abercrombie & Fitch Company. The pad 
was manufactured by the defendant the Torri 
daire Company. 

The plaintiff, who was approximately 73 years 
of age, accompanied her granddaughter at the time 
of the purchase. When the purchase was made, the 
granddaughter had a conversation with the sales- 
man, who instructed her how to use the pad and at 
the same time she read the directions appearing 
upon the box in which the pad was sold. She ques 
tioned the salesman about the directions and the 
pad’s safety and, according to her testimony, the 
salesman told her how to use it “and said that it 
was a very good pad to use.” 

She then bought the outfit which consisted of a 
heat pad, a rubber envelope or cover and a card- 
board box. The plaintiff heard the conversation be- 
tween her granddaughter and the salesman at the 
time. She also read the instructions on the box. 

On the outside cover of the box, in the center, 
there was the label of the Torridaire Company and 
at the bottom of the outside cover appeared the 
name of the retailer, Abercrombie & Fitch Com- 
pany. On the inside cover were the instructions for 
the use of the pad and it was with respect to these 


instructions that the plaintiff’s granddaughter talked 


to the salesman. The instructions were as follows: 


Provides constant Heat any time, anywhere, Used 
for Illness, Automobiling, Camping, Hunting, Fish- 
ing, Football, Hockey, Traveling—every 
place and occasion where Heat is required. : 
add three tablespoonsful ot 
contents of bag, and shake gently from 
Heat is obtained 


iin temperature 8 to 10 hours. To 


Skating, 


To heat Torridaire 
water to 
side to side until 

Pad will maint 
re-heat add three tablespoonsfui of water. Cannot 
leak, burst or break. Absolutely Safe. 


desired 


On the pad itself were the following instructions: 


(1) Use two tablespoonsful of cold water. After 
seventh heating use three tablespoonsful. (2) Close 
fastener and shake unit slowly from end to end until 
desired heat is obtained. (3) Place unit in cover and 





use. 

Important. When through using remove unit from 
cover and lay aside until thoroughly dry and cool. 
Then replace in cover. 


On February 13, 1932, the plaintiff was suffering 
from rheumatism, A doctor had visited the plaintiff 
the previous day and had prescribed heat, rest, and 
medicine. The effect of the medicine prescribed and 
which the plaintiff took was to deaden the plaintiff's 
sensibility to pain to some extent and to tend to 
allow her to sleep. It was a recognized medicine in 
cases of the kind and was not a deep narcotic. 

On the evening of February 13, the plaintiff's 
rheumatic pains having increased, she decided to 
use the heating pad in question. In accordance with 
the instructions on the box and the salesman’s in 
structions, she poured three tablespoonsful of water 
into the pad, fastened the end, placed it inside the 
rubberized cover as directed by the instructions and 
took it to bed. It is not clear whether or not she 
shook the pad slowly from side to side after intro 
ducing the water. 

The plaintiff first placed the pad on the left sid 
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of her groin where she felt considerable rheumatic 
pain. During the night she moved the pad to other 
parts of her body where she felt pain, namely, her 
hip, her side, and back. The plaintiff could not re- 
member the period of time she applied the pad to 
her body, but after a time she fell asleep with the 
pad in contact with her body. In the early morning 
she awakened and found that those parts of her 
body to which she had applied the pad were covered 
with burns which she described on cross examina- 
tion as “all colors of a California sunset.” 

After water is placed in the pad, heat will be 
generated more quickly if the pad is shaken from 
side to side. It was shown at the trial that the pad 
attains a maximum heat of approximately 204°F. 
It was also shown that the human skin can safely 
withstand heat of 120 to 140°F. 

The results of the burns that the plaintiff sus- 
tained from use of the pad, as shown upon the trial, 
were extreme pain, the necessity of spending one 
full month in the hospital, inability to walk as well 
as she previously had walked, and probably a per- 
manent injury to her body. 

For this result the jury awarded to the plaintiff 
the sum of $7500. And in making the award, the 
jury necessarily decided that the defendants had 
been negligent, the manufacturer in manufacturing 
and the retailer in selling an article which was 
capable of injuring a user without the manufacturer 
or seller taking the proper precaution to warn a 
user of the possible danger. 

But then if the instructions relating to the heating 
pad had contained a true description of its prop- 
erties and had stated that it could attain a maximum 
heat of 204 degrees and if the phrase “absolutely 
safe” had been omitted from the instructions, there 
was a great possibility that sales of the article might 
be reduced. 

The treasurer of the defendant the Torridaire 
Company, testified that between three-quarters of a 
million and a million of these heating pads had been 
sold up until the time when the plaintiff was in- 
jured. It would be interesting to know how many 
of the purchasers had any conception at all of the 
high temperatures and other heating properties of 
the pad. If any of them did, it must have been 
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obtained by experience which may have been bitter 
indeed, but not from a proper warning by the manu 
facturer or seller. The phrase “absolutely safe’’ ap- 
pearing on the inside cover of the box containing 
the heating pad naturally tends to lull the purchaser 
and consumer into a sense of safety and he there 
fore would not feel it was necessary to conduct 
tests of his own as to the heating properties of the 
pad and the possibilities of injury. 

The manufacturer had produced an article which 
was likely to do harm to a person who used it for 
the purpose for which it was intended; yet the 
manufacturer had taken no steps to apprise the 
user of his danger. On the contrary, indeed, the 
manufacturer had stated that the article was “abso 
lutely safe.” And so the manufacturer was negli- 
gent. The retailer had sold the article and its sales- 
man had stated that “it was a very good pad to use.” 
Although the retailer should have known about the 
potentially dangerous qualities of the pad, no warn- 
ing was given. Indeed, the retailer’s salesman gave 
it a general recommendation. And so the retailer 
was negligent. Since negligence could be proven 
the injured user of the pad was entitled to damages. 
It was not necessary to prove any express or im- 
plied warranties and a breach thereof. The prin 
ciple of law upon which the decision in this case 
was based, advanced by Sidney A. Wolff, attorney 
for the plaintiff, who was in charge of the case 
through all the courts, was accepted by the courts 
and is to be deemed an important and somewhat 
original precedent. The judgment of the Supreme 
Court of New York, New York County, was 
unanimously affirmed by the Appellate Division of 
the Supreme Court of New York, First Depart 
ment, as to the defendant the Torridaire Company 
and affirmed (one justice dissenting) as to the de 
fendant Abercrombie & Fitch Company. An appeal 
was taken to the Court of Appeals of New York, 
the highest court in the state, and the judgment was 
there affirmed on the 20th day of November, 1934, 
with one justice dissenting as to both defendants 
and another dissenting as to the defendant Aber 
crombie & Fitch Company. 

In the end, justice was done and there is now 
one more stone in the wall of consumer protection. 

Joun M. Gaston, JR 


Aspirin—Bayer and Otherwise 


SPIRIN IS PROBABLY the least dangerous of the 
A widely-sold pain-killers, but its continued use 
has the danger common to all pain-killers: namely, 
it merely relieves, or dulls, the symptoms, and 1s 
apt to make the user neglect a genuine cure. As Dr. 
Cary Eggleston of Cornell University Medical 
School says: “The way aspirin kills is by deadening 
pain. Make no mistake about pain. It is unpleasant 
but beneficent. It is a red flag set up by nature to 
warn us that something has gone wrong. Aspirin 
pulls down that flag and makes people think every 
thing is all right—till often it is too late to make it 
right.”” Furthermore, in certain specially sensitive 
persons, small doses of aspirin may produce disas- 


trous effects, or even death. There is no way to 
know beforehand if you are sensitive. Several peo 
ple unfortunately have died finding out. Further 
more, there is a growing mass of evidence that the 
long-continued use of aspirin by normal (i.e., not 
specially sensitive) people may produce deep-seated 
degenerative effects in various parts of the body 
(see Annual Handbook of Buying, September, 1935, 
cols. 155-6). 

If any CR subscribers still have a lingering faith 
in the honesty of advertisers, patent medicine or 
otherwise, it may be enlightening to compare the 
“flagrant and insidious” claims of the Bayer Com 
pany with the authoritative statements of the 
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A.M.A. Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry: 
BAYER CO. A.M.A. COUNCIL 


. Safe in anyone's hands; “Acetylsalicylic acid  [as- 
it has no ill effects. It al- pirin] may be and has becn 
ways helps ; it never harms repeatedly shown to be po- 


can't hurt anybody . tentally harmful, directly 

any doctor will tell you they or indirectly, when taken 
are harmless. indiscriminately. Indi- 
rectly, its use may mask 

symptoms lof] any 


number of serious diseases 
too numerous for specific 
citation. There is also 
the possibility of direct 
harm to the individual from 
the drug itself.” 


.. there is no reason to 
believe that the usual course 
that’s usually the end of it. or duration of the common 

Take Bayer aspirin at cold is in any way altered 
the first sign of a cold and by the administration of 
acetylsalicylic acid |aspirin] 


Take 2 or 3 tablets when 
you've caught a cold, and 


you can ward it off 

(By taking these tab ts) of any manufacture.” 
you can nip a per in 

the bud ... the way doc- 

tors thruout the world now 

treat colds ... will check 


an ordinary cold almost as 
fast as you caught it 5 


‘Always safe anvone “A number of reports of 
can take Baver aspirin serious reactions [to as- 
cannot possibly hurt you pirin] appear in the litera- 
perfectly harmless.” ture. ... Lamson and 
Thomas record four cases 


of severe sensitivity to as 
pirin contained in a patent 
asthma powder [not stated 
on label, of course]. One 
patient died in acute aitr- 
hunger within half an hour 
following the self-adminis 
tration of but one-half of 
the recommended dose. .. . 
One was rendered un- 
conscious. ... It is certain 
that there are many 
more such instances which 
do not find their way into 
print and that there is al- 
ways the possibility of in 
jury to the individual.” 


“.. has the endorsement “The Journal [of the A.M 

of the medical profession A.] has, on a number of oc- 
may be taken freely casions, commented ad- 

That is medical opinion... versely on the product.” 

any doctor will tell you 

they are harmless.” 


“Practically all American 
brands of acetylsalicylic 

Warning! If you're told acid are of pharmacopeial 
some other preparation is standard ... the only im- 
the same as Genuine Bayer _ purity likely to occur in any 
Aspirin, Beware!” reputable brand is salicylic 
acid (in mere traces only), 
which is ... of no practi- 
cal significance whatever as 
a contaminant. 


“Only Bayer is genuine 


The real BAYER aspirin 


The history of the Bayer Company is an excellent 
illustration of the way in which Business and the 
Business-State cooperate in exploiting consumer- 
workers." 

The original home of the Bayer Company was in 


rs in Plunder J. B. Matthews and R. E 


to subscribers in special CR edition 


*See Partner 
Shallcross, available 
at $1.15 


‘- 
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Germany but neither that country nor any other of 
importance would grant a patent either on the 
product or on the process of making it—except the 
United States, which granted a patent on both. So 
the Layer Company enjoyed great prosperity for 
seventeen years—while the American public paid 
eleven times as much for its aspirin as did the citi- 
zens of other civilized countries. (According to the 
A.M.A., foreign druggists were getting their aspirin 
for 4c an ounce, while American druggists paid 43c, 
and the American public considerably more.) The 
patent laws may “encourage invention” but they 
do much to prevent or postpone the people’s oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the benefits of inventions. 

When the Bayer Company’s patent expired in 
1917 and their monopoly was endangered they at- 
tempted to retain the exclusive right to the use of 
the word “Aspirin” as a trademark. Fortunately, 
the courts would not allow this; and anyone may 
now manufacture and sell acetylsalicylic acid under 
the name “Aspirin.” (Acetylsalicylic acid is the ac- 
cepted chemical name but the Bayer Company call 
it “monoaceticacidester of salicylicacid” ; this helps 
to impress consumers and make them think that 
“Only Bayer is genuine.” ) 

When their patent and trademark rights were 
lost, the Bayer Company resorted to a campaign of 
intimidation and patent medicine advertising in an 
attempt to preserve their monopoly and make con 
sumers believe that other brands of aspirin were 
spurious imitations. The advertising claims of the 
Bayer Company became so exaggerated and unwar 
ranted that even the slow-moving Federal Trade 
Commission was at last, after seventeen years of 
flagrant misrepresentation by the Bayer Company, 
impelled to take action against it (of course, to pro- 
tect other aspirin manufacturers, not consumers). 
On September 14, 1934, the Federal Trade Commis 
sion ordered the Baver Company to cease and desist 
from making the following fallacious claims: “Does 
not depress the heart. Does not affect the 
stomach always safe perfectly harmless 

does nothing but stop pain no harmful 
after-effects . . . cannot possibly hurt you. . . any- 
one can take Bayer Aspirin relieves colds . 
no harm in its free use only Bayer is genu- 
ine. . .” and others. 

For the sake of those subscribers who, in the 
face of these possible dangers, still wish to use 
aspirin occasionally, CR has had the six brands be- 
low tested for purity. No significant difference in 
purity was found between the six brands listed 
below. Consumers should therefore choose one of 
the four lower-priced brands. However, failures to 
comply with U.S.P. standards are noted below. As 
the listings clearly indicate, Bayer Aspirin is little 
or no better than other well-known (and lower 
priced) brands. 


B. Intermediate 

[Price given is for box containing one dozen 
5-grain tablets] 

New York City and Mem 


St. Joseph (St. oy Co., 


phis, Tenn.) Met U.S.P. requirements. 10c. 1 
Puretest (United Drug Co., Boston and St. Louis) 
Salicylic acid impurity slightly above U.S.P. toler 
ance. 10c 1 
Research 
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Approved (Manufactured for Sears, Roebuck & Co.) 
Salicylic acid impurity slightly above U.S.P. toler- 
ance. 10c 1 

McKesson's (McKesson & Robbins, Inc., New York 


City) Salicylic acid impurity slightly above U.S.P. 


tolerance. 10c 1 
Bayer (Bayer Co., Inc., 170 Varick St., New York 
City) 15c, 2 for 25c 2 


Squibbs (E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York City) Met 
9 


U.S.P. requirements. l5c, 2 for 25c 2 
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C. Not Recommended 
Respecting the following, the Food and Drug 
Administration found samples deficient in aspirin 
content, 
Hampton (Hampton Mfg. Co., Carlstadt, N.J.) Aspirin 
content about 20 percent low. 
Wills’ Certified (Mills Sales Co., Chicago and New 
York) Aspirin content only about 40 percent of 
stated amount. 


CR Tests of Typewriter Ribbons 


HERE are unfortunately many consumers who 
eae believe that to obtain a good quality article 
one must pay a high price. In a few cases this may 
be true, but in many others price has no connection 
with quality. A consumer might reasonably expect 
that a typewriter ribbon costing one dollar or even 
more would be far su- 
perior to one costing but 
20c, yet recent tests for 
CR showed that the 
20c ribbon was approxi- 
mately three times as 
good as one of the $1.00 
ribbons tested. On the 
performance 
per unit cost it was 
found that the 20c rib 
bon gave almost fifteen 


basis of 


times more satisfactory 
typing for one cent of 
the purchase price than 
did the expensive rib- 
bon. The generally ac- 
cepted methods of test 
for ribbons do not take 
into account the fact that a typist with a heavy 
touch would obviously tend to wear out a ribbon 
much more rapidly than a typist with a light touch. 
Besides many typists do not strike the keys with 
uniform pressure every time, whence the results 
obtained by ordinary use-tests are not strictly com 
parable. The laboratory which carried out the test 
for CR is equipped with an electrically-driven auto 
matic typewriter in which mechanically-operated 
fingers press on the keys of the typewriter (see 
illustration). By using such equipment the factor 
of unequal touch was eliminated, and the ribbons 
were given strictly comparable treatment. 

Thirty brands were chosen for test and three rib 
bons of each brand, one each for Royal, Under 
wood, and L. C. Smith machines, were purchased 
direct by Consumers’ Research from the manufac 
turers or distributors, except in the case of Cooper 
ative Distributors who refused to sell CR their 
ribbons for test purposes. Purchases of this brand 
were therefore made through a subscriber. All rib 
bons were submitted to the above laboratory for 
testing with all marks of identification removed 
except for a code number, the key to which was 
held by CR. 

Briefly the method used was as follows: Mechan 
ically-operated fingers pressed (with a few omis 
sions) all of the keys of a special keyboard in turn, 
and then repeated the procedure with the shift 





depressed; the total number of strokes struck on 
each line of text was 75. The paper was advanced 
one line and the typing continued, temporary stops 
being placed in the ribbon so that a length of six 
inches was subjected to the test. The test was 
repeated at two other lengths of each ribbon. 

To prevent the samples 


drying out, they were 
kept under controlled 
conditions of humid 


ity and temperature 
throughout the test. The 
most difficult task was 
to determine the amount 
of acceptable typing ob 
tained from each ribbon 
and this was ascertained 
by making photometric 
measurements of the re 
flection factor of the 
typed text. It is, of 
course, understood that 
blackness of the typing 
is not the sole desirable 
characteristic, but othe 
things being equal, the change in the reflection fac- 
tor 1s more or less proportional to the loss of ink 
from the ribbon. Tests were continued until the im 
pression indicated that most of the ink had been 
removed. 

In addition, measurements of width, weight, 
thickness, and thread count were made on the rib- 
bons themselves, but there were no outstanding 
differences in these items among the various rib 
bons. The strength of the ribbons was also de- 
termined but it was evident later that all of the rib 
bons were of sufficient strength since the ink was, in 
each case, removed before the ribbon was punc 
tured. None of the ribbons was so heavily inked as 
to cause smearing of the text. From the number of 
acceptable lines of typing obtained from a 6-inch 
length of the ribbon, the total amount of satisfac- 
tory typing which would be obtained from the en 
tire usable length of each ribbon was calculated. 
The figures in parentheses following each listing 
are proportional to the number of satisfactory key 
strokes obtained from that particular make for cach 
cent of ribbon cost. 


A. Recommended 
Herald Square (Distributed by F. W. Woolworth & 
Co.) 20c each. (15,500) 
Ouality Cat. No. 57B8591-94-96 (Distributed by Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co.) 33c each, 3 for 95c. (8180) 
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A. Recommended (cont.) 

Reliance (H. M. Storms Co., Grand Ave. & Dean St., 
Brooklyn, New York City) 60c each, $6 per doz. 
(7000) 

B. Intermediate 


Official (Snelling & Son, Bush Terminal Station, 
Brooklyn, New York City) 50c each. (5700) 

3 R (Ault & Wiborg Carbon & Ribbon Co., Inc., 240 
Madison Ave., New York City) 80c each, $8.50 per 
doz, (5570) 

CD (Cooperative Distributors, Inc., 30 Irving Place, 
New York City) 55c each, 3 for $1.55. (5270) 

Aulta (Ault & Wiborg Carbon & Ribbon Co., Inc.) 70c 
each, $7.50 per doz. (4860) 

Broadway (Distributed by Montgomery Ward & Co.) 
59c each, 2 for $1.10. (4750) 

Type Bar (L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc., 
Syracuse, N.Y.) 75c each, $7 per doz. (4530) 

Write Grade No. 325 (Write Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York City) $6 per doz. (4400) 

Flint (Kee Lox Mfg. Co., Inc., Rochester, N.Y.) 75c 
each, $7 per doz. (4330) 

Dragon (The Carters Ink Co., 438 Broadway, New 
York City) 90c each, $8.50 per doz. (3890) 

Ivory (Kee Lox Mfg. Co., Inc.) 90c each, $9 per doz 
(3610) 

Klean-Write (Frankel Carbon & Ribbon Mig. Co.., 
2150 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo.) $1 each, $9 per 
doz, (3500) 

C. Not Recommended 
Progress (Neidich Process Co., Burlington, N.J.) 75c 
each, $7.25 per doz. (3330) 
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C. Not Recommended (cont.) 

Tagger (Mittag & Volger Inc., Park Ridge, N.J.) 
75c each, $8 per doz. (3200) 

Value Roytype (Royal Typewriter Co., Inc., 2 Park 
Ave., New York City) 60c each, $6 per doz. (3170) 

Marvello Cat. No. 3F 4663-65-69 (Distributed by Sears, 
Roebuck & Co.) 67c each, 3 for $1.80. (3130) 

Silver Medal (Stenno Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co.., 
Portland, Ore.) 75c each, $7 per doz. (3000) 

U.S. (U.S. Typewriter Ribbon Mfg. Co., 10th at San- 
som St., Philadelphia) 65c each, $6.75 per doz. 
(2920) 

VU & M (Mittag & Volger Inc.) 85c each, $9.50 per 
doz. (2820) 

Vogue Roytype (Royal Typewriter Co., 
$7.50 per doz. (2730) 

Paragon (Remington Typewriter Division, Remington 
Rand Ine.) 75c each, $7 per doz. (2600) 

Aristo Cat. No. 3F4671-73-77 (Distributed by Sears, 
Roebuck & Co.) 87c each, 3 for $2.39. (2410) 

Pinnacle (Columbia Ribbon and Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Glen Cove, L.I., N.Y.) $1.25 each, $10 per doz. 
(2360) 

Type Tape ( Neidich Process Co.) 90¢ each, $8 per doz. 
(2330) 

Eureka (Mittag & Volger Inc.) $1 each, $11 per doz. 
(2200) 

Vonogram (Neidich Process Co.) $1 each, $10 per 
doz. (2150) 
leal (The Carters Ink Co.) $1.25 each, $11 per doz 


Inc.) 75c each, 


$1 each, 


ypewriter Co., Inc. 


l’ertex Roytype (Royal 1 


$9 per doz. (1050) 


Advice on Drawing a Will 


A PERSON WHO dies without leaving a will is said 
to die “intestate.” The State has laid down 
certain rules for the distribution of the property of 
its citizens who die intestate. It has, in effect, said to 
its citizens, “You may, by means of a will, order 
almost any distribution you care to of the property 
you own at the time of your death, but, if you die 
without having left any instructions with regard to 
the distribution of your property (i. e. without hav- 
ing left any will), you will be deemed to have in- 
tended your property to be distributed as follows,” 
and then there is set forth a code of rules to govern 
distribution of an estate in case of intestacy. Con- 
sequently, there are many people who, knowing of 
the existence of these rules but not of their tenor, 
have the attitude that drawing a will is unnecessary 
because the law takes care of the situation arising 
on death. Those people should familiarize them- 
selves with the provisions of that law before they 
rely on it to carry out their intentions. 

[It may well be that, while the law does provide 
for a distribution of the property of an intestate 
decedent, it does not provide for that distribution 
which the decedent would have wished. The pro- 
visions of the law are both technical and compli- 
cated. In certain circumstances, for instance, the 
law says that a husband who dies intestate shall be 
deemed to have intended his widow to share the 
estate with his parents, or, it may be, with his 
brothers and sisters. It is always possible that that 
was the deceased husband’s intention. But before 
he permits that intention to be implied, he ought to 
know that his failure to draw a will will result in 
such an implication. 


And, of 
accordance with the law governing intestate estates, 
it passes in equal shares to everyone in a class, if 
that class inherits at all. For instance, if a man’s 
brothers and sisters are entitled to inherit, each 
brother and each sister gets by law precisely the 
same share in the intestate estate, though one of 
the brothers may be wealthy and unmarried, while 
another is married and living with his wife and 
children in abject poverty. 

Moreover, the State also takes the position that, 
since some individual is necessary to take care of 
the mechanics involved in the actual distribution of 
the intestate property (such an individual is tech- 
nically known as an “Administrator”) it will desig- 
nate for that purpose one of the decedent’s nearest 
relatives. It should be borne in mind that the de- 
cedent, because he elected to die intestate, has not 
designated any person to attend to the necessary 
steps in distribution. The State must therefore 
designate some one. It has no way of judging the 
probity of any individual who may be appointed 
The decedent has given no hint of who, among his 
relatives, is most fit to be trusted, so the State solves 
the problem by holding that anybody who is desig 
nated as administrator must furnish a bond insur- 
ing that the administration of the estate will be 
according to law. Such a bond will be furnished 
for a nice substantial fee—by a bonding company. 
But this bonding company does not know about the 
individual it has bonded any more than the State 
knew about him. So, to protect itself, the company 
insists that all the cash from the estate should be 
deposited in a bank account from which it may not 


course, when property is distributed in 
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be withdrawn except by checks countersigned by 
the bonding company, and all other assets of the 
estate must either be placed in its hands or ina safe 
deposit box from which no part of them can be 
withdrawn without that same company’s consent. 

All of the foregoing makes for complications and 
red tape. If any of the persons entitled to share in 
the distribution of the estate happen to be minors, 
i. e. under the age of twenty-one years, the compli- 
cations and red tape, and consequently the expense 
of administration, are enormously increased. This 
situation arises whenever a person dies intestate 
leaving children under twenty-one years of age. 
The children are each entitled to their distributive 
share of their parent’s estate. The law, however, 
insists that money should not be paid to a minor, 
but only to some one over twenty-one years of age 
designated by a court order to receive payment on 
behalf of the minor. Such an individual is called a 
“Guardian.” This guardian must in turn give a 
bond when appointed, insuring that the minor’s 
money will be conserved, a separate bond being re- 
quired for the funds of each minor. A premium for 
this bond is payable each year from the date of the 
guardian's appointment until the minor attains the 
age of twenty-one, a matter of no small expense, 
particularly if the decedent was survived by several 
children, all young. And, if the income of the 
minor’s share is required for maintenance and edu- 
cation (and it always is) application must be made 
to the court each year for permission to expend that 
income. Each such application involves additional 
expense. 

When the first of two parents dies, the surviving 
parent automatically becomes the guardian of the 
children. But even such surviving parent must fur- 
nish a guardian’s bond unless the deceased parent’s 
will provided for a guardianship without bond. If 
thereafter the surviving parent dies, the guardian- 
ship of the children must be disposed of by the 
court. Almost invariably the court will follow any 
instructions as to guardianship given in the de- 
ceased parent’s will, but in the absence of any such 
will, the court is without guidance, and the children 
are likely to suffer, and be put to unnecessary ex- 
pense. By a will, the surviving parent can control 
who is to be the guardian of the children after his 
or her death. 

The position of a woman with little children 
whose husband, the family breadwinner, has died, 
is hard enough in any event. If she and her husband 
succeeded in saving a little money in the period be- 
fore his death, that money should be available after 
his death with as little delay and inconvenience as 
possible. The widow may well have to take a job 
herself—if she is lucky enough to get one—to have 
enough money to keep her family’s head above 
water. Her attention and energy should not be di- 
verted by worries over having to attend to a lot of 
unfamiliar legal details in connection with distrib- 
uting her husband's estate. If, however, he left a 
will, his money will be available with the least pos- 
sible delay and inconvenience, and the distribution 
of his estate will be accomplished with a minimum 
of strain, annoyance, and expense. And the widow’s 
keeping of such a job as she may have succeeded in 
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obtaining will not be jeopardized by her being com 
pelled to devote her time and attention to such an 
extraneous matter as the distribution of her late 
husband's property. 

If the only asset of an estate consists of a deposit 
in a savings bank, there is no necessity for a will 
in the State of New York or in any other state 
having the same type of law as New York. Under 
this law the savings bank deposit will pass to the 
beneficiary selected by the depositor, if the account 
is made out in the name of the depositor jointly 
with the selected beneficiary, or in trust for the 
selected beneficiary. If the account is a joint ac- 
count, both parties named can draw on it; if it is a 
trust account, only the depositor can draw during 
his lifetime. Immediately upon his death the trust 
account passes to the beneficiary, and the balance in 
the joint account to the other joint depositor, upon 
proof of death, presentation of the pass book, and 
a tax waiver. To get the money out of the sav- 
ings bank, there is no need of having any execu- 
tor appointed, of having the will probated, or of 
going to the expense of employing an attorney to 
look after the affairs of the estate. Moreover, the 
amount of the deposit may be withdrawn immedi 
ately after the death of the depositor without the 
delay necessary for the probate of a will. In states 
other than New York the depositor should consult 
with an officer of the savings bank in which the 
funds are deposited, in order to ascertain the law 
of that jurisdiction. If that law is different from 
the law of New York as outlined above, an attorney 
should be consulted to ascertain if there is any 
quick and inexpensive method, similar to that per- 
mitted by the New York law, for passing on to the 
beneficiary the balance on deposit. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that this method, avoiding as it 
does the necessity for a will, is not to be used where 
the estate has any assets other than savings bank 
deposits. 

Taking it all in all, unless a man either has no 
property to be distributed when he dies (other 
than the savings bank accounts referred to in the 
last paragraph) or is survived by no one he cares 
to have inherit the property he leaves, a properly 
drawn will, properly executed, is most desirable. 
Particularly is this true if the decedent leaves 
surviving him a wife, a child, or both. No matter 
how simple it is, a will is always to be preferred 
to an intestacy. The cost of a will need not be high, 
and not to furnish a surviving spouse or heir with 
the relief a will affords, is needlessly cruel, in view 
of the ease with which that difficulty can be 
avoided. 

One word of warning: the law relating to wills 
is so technical that no layman can safely draw a 
will without legal advice. The State will allow a 
person to “stretch his dead hand up from the grave” 
to control the disposition of his property after 
death, but only if instructions for such disposition 
are embodied in a will executed in exact compliance 
with the complex rules for such documents. As the 
slightest deviation from these rules may cause a 
court to reject a will, the supervision of a lawver 
is always advisable when a will is being drawn. — 


Wituram S. Weiss 
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Various Reference Books and Encyclopedias 
Biographical Encyclopedias 


HE MAKING OF BIOGRAPHICAL ENCYCLOPEDIAS 

has developed a very peculiar racket, built upon 
human vanity. It is considered an honor to be listed 
in such a publication as Who’s Who in America or 
in the Dictionary of American Biography. The ar- 
ticles in both of these compendiums list the contri- 
butions made to society and give some estimate of 
the position of the subject and his contribution. 
There is value also in being included in such publi- 
cations as Leaders in Education or American Men 
of Science, both published by Science Press, New 
York. There are a small number of Who’s Whos 
that are well edited and list the outstanding people 
in some one particular locality or profession. The 
easiest test of their value is whether or not inclusion 
is free. If you have to pay to get in, stay out. 

Capitalizing on the standing of the better of these 
books, less discriminating publishers have flooded 
the country with a group of publications utterly 
worthless from a scholarly standpoint, and including, 
generally, biographies of people more distinguished 
by their vanity than by their achievements. 

The methods used in some cases are especially 
anti-social because they prey upon widows and 
other bereaved persons. The compilers, when “‘do- 
ing” a community, will watch for the death of men 
of more or less local repute. They will call upon 
the widow and suggest that a fitting monument to 
her late husband would be a biography of him in a 
handsome set of books that will be found, according 
to the agent, in all the libraries of the country. 
Copies of the book are shown and they are indeed 
as handsome as gilt edges and ornamental bindings 
can make them. 

It is argued that nothing else could make such a 
lasting impression on the children and their own 
careers as this public account of their father’s 
worth. Such a sentimental appeal to overwrought 
emotions induces many a widow to think it 1s her 
duty to see that the biography of her late husband 
is included in this great publication. After she has 
been persuaded, it is explained to her that, although 
this service is all free, she will have to bear the 
expense if a portrait of the deceased is to be in- 
cluded. By that time she has been talked into such 
a State of exaltation that she readily agrees to such 
a trifle. The price of these portraits varies. $300 or 
$500 is not unusual. We have even heard of a 
charge of $1200; and curious to relate, if the widow 
does not agree to pay for the portrait, the biography 
will probably not be included in the forthcoming 
volume. 

Not all such rackets are worked upon the grief- 
stricken: just plain vanity is sometimes enough to 
provide the victim. Living subjects are approached 
and a persuasive argument that their reputation in 
their chosen line of endeavor has accorded them a 
place in this publication seldom lets them raise any 
question whether seeing their name and biography 
in print is worth the high price of admission. 
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In all such encyclopedias, the articles, of course, 
having been written by the subject or his family, 
are eulogistic and uncritical and without value ; their 
length has no relation to his contribution to society. 
They often have the flavor of the old-fashioned 
newspaper obituary; and tamily pride is further 
fed by the addition of long genealogies. In many 
cases in order to be included one need only guar- 
antee to buy one or two copies of the book, and a 
pretty profit can be made that way. The subjects 
write their own biographies so that there are no 
authors’ charges to be paid; and those whose biog- 
raphies are included may be counted on to buy 
several copies as Christmas presents for their rela- 


tives. 


A. Recommended 

Dictionary of American Biography (Scribner’s, New 
York City) 20 vols. $12.50 per vol. Published under 
the auspices of the American Council of Learned 
Societies. 

Who's Who in America (Marquis, Chicago) Annual 
vol. $8.75 per vol. 

American Men of Science? (Science Press, New York 
City) 1 vol. $12 


B. Intermediate 
Builders of America (Funk and Wagnalls Co.., 
York City) 24 vols. $15 to $19.80. 
Catholic Builders of the Nation (Continental Press 
Inc., Boston) 5 vols. $17.50. 

Leaders in Education (Science Press, New York City) 
1 vol. $10. 
National Cyclopedia of American Biography (James 
T. White & Co., New York City) 23 vols. $15 pet 
vol. Although no book of this type can be recom- 
mended, this encyclopedia is the best of its kind, and 
is useful where much biographical research is done 
simce the current volumes include many people of 
real distinction. The other volumes, however, are 
filled with biographies of the mediocre, so the set 
cannot be recommended except for large collections 


N e vv 


C. Not Recommended 

American Biography, a New Cyclopedia (American 
Historical Society, New York City) 42 vols. $35 
per vol. ‘ 

{merican IVomen (Richard Blank Publishing Co., Los 
Angeles) 1 vol. $10. This is apparently a new ven 
ture recently off the press. Admission question 
naires are being sent women of more or less distinc- 
tion. The questionnaires are accompanied by an ad- 
vance order blank which states that, “It is impossible 
for any one to purchase a listing in American 
Women. There is no obligation, direct or implied, to 
purchase a copy of the book.” There is no indication 

this publication is to be financed except by 

sales to the women included: 
may indicate that it would be to the advantage of 
the publisher to include as many women as possible 

(since each inclusion offers possibilities of sales) 


or how 
it is possible that this 


This work is a fitting model for biographic compends ; 
its form and arrangement and selection of material exem 
plify the best techniques available for such a work 
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C. Not Recommended (cont.) 
rather than to select them for notable achievement. 
rhe result of this same situation in other biograph- 
ical encyclopedias has been the inclusion of many 
mediocre people. 

America’s Young Men (Richard Blank Publishing Co., 
Los Angeles) 1 vol. $12.50. The 4128 biographies 
that appear in what is advertised as the 1934 edition 
include a small proportion of well-known men, but 
the majority of biographies are of men of little fame 
and hardly known even in their own professions. 

Who's Who among American Women (University 
Publishing Co., Los Angeles) Price not announced. 
As we go to press, form letters are being sent to 
club women who have held office or otherwise 
achieved some local recognition, offering them the 
“distinct honor” of being included in this forthcoming 
publication which, if the letters bring in a return, ts 
about to spring into being. One notification included 
in such a form letter was printed on gold paper and 
informed the recipient that “The nominating com- 
mittee” of Who's Who among American Women 
“takes pleasure in announcing that” she “is eligible 
and has been selected for representation” in this 
publication. “You have been selected” is a phrase that 
should warn the unwary. 

Biographical Cyclopedia of American Women (Wil- 
liams-Wiley Publications, Inc., New York City) 4 
vols. $10 per vol. 

Century Biographical Encyclopedia (Historical Press 
Association, New York City) 10 vols. $15. 

Nebraskana (Baldwin Co., Hebron, Neb.) 1 vol. $20. 
rhis is one of many local biographies that have been 
compiled in one region and another. They make no 
contribution even to local history because they are 
so indiscriminate in the choice of subjects to be 
included. 


Encyclopedias of History 


Sometimes these biographical encyclopedias of 
local celebrities are extended into town histories, 
county histories, and state histories. The town and 
county histories had their big day in the nineties; 
but in the last few years there have been published 
many state and county histories. 

The method of making monumental state his- 
tories is very like that used by the biographical en- 
cyclopedia-makers. An agent goes into a state, asks 
a historian of local repute to write a history of his 
state, secures the endorsement of the local historical 
societies; and a handsome, long, not always com 
petent nor even interesting history results. It is 
padded with coated paper and handsome engrav- 
ings. In order, as it were, to assure its sale, one or 
two volumes of biography are added, and in those 
are printed, often without arrangement or selection, 
a series of eulogistic biographies of local celebri 
ties, early pioneers, and founders of prominent 
families. 

There are of course good historical encyclopedias. 
Students need them and we list a few well worth 
recommending. Further aid can be secured from 
A Guide to Historical Literature, edited by G. M. 
Dutcher and others (the American Historical Asso 
ciation and the American Library Association co 
operating in its preparation; Macmillan, 1931), 
which is available in most libraries 
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The list below does not include many excellent 
general histories, outlines of history, and series of 
interesting historical and biographical books com- 
monly sold through the book trade over book store 
counters. Among these trade books are two sets, or 
rather series of histories, comprehensive enough to 
be included with the subscription sets listed above. 
One is The American Nation, a history from 
original sources edited by Albert Bushnell Hart 
(Harper). Although old, so that its volumes cov 
ering the period since about 1880 tend to be obso 
lete, it is still the best of the major co-operative 
efforts. The other series especially to be recom- 
mended is A History of American Life, edited by 
A. M. Schlesinger and Dixon Ryan Fox (Mac- 
millan). It emphasizes social and intellectual his- 
tory, and consequently, may not satisfy the reader 
who wants a more conventional narrative of Ameri- 
can political history. Nevertheless, it is a thor- 
oughly reliable history, up to date, not only 
chronologically but in method and scholarship 


A. Recommended 
Chronicles of America (Yale University Press, New 
Haven) 50 vols. $1.50 and $3.50 per vol. This set 
should prove of value to anyone interested in Ameri- 
can history. 


Pageant of America (Yale University Press, New 
Haven) 15 vols. $4.50 per vol. A collection of rare, 
unusual and inaccessible pictures, maps, and inci- 


dents. A wealth of illustrative material for teacher 
and student. 

History of the United States, by James Truslow Adams 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York City) 4 vols. 
$39. The price includes a year’s subscription to 
Scribner’s magazine and other inducements but the 
regular publications of this popular historian 
through book stores can be secured more reasonably. 

Vythology of All Races (Marshall Jones Co., Boston) 
13 vols. $10 per vol. A most scholarly compilation, 
published under the auspices of the Archaeological 
Institute of America. Each section is written by such 
competent authorities as Hartley B. Alexander, on 
American, and Max Miller, on Egyptian mythology. 

New Larned History for Ready Reference, Reading 
and Research (A, Nichols Publishing Co., Springfield, 
Mass.) 12 vols. $105. This is an encyclopedia of uni 
versal history arranged alphabetically. It is invalu- 
able for the student. 

'niversal History of the World (Wilston Bureau, New 
York City) 8 vols. $42.50 to $64. This is a new work 

made up of a series of articles by experts, but simple 
and easy for the layman to read, It offers a great 
variety of illustrative historical material. 


SC Id 
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C. Not Recommended 


America, Great Events by Famous Historians, His 
torians’ History of the World, History of Nations, 
Progress of the Nations, Source Records of th 


World War, and Standard History of the World 
All are voluminous compilations of history, varying 
in quality but not to be recommended 


CR Speaker Available 

EGINNING November 15, 1935, J. B. Matthews 
B will be available to address audiences on the 
subject of his forthcoming book, Consumers Can 
Win desiring Mr. Matthews’ 
should write CR as soon as possible giving alterna 
tive dates. They will be expected to bear their share 
of the expenses of Mr. Matthews’ tour 


( rroups services 
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Later Strike Developments at CR 


YINCE the statement on the CR strike which ac- 
S companied the Annual Handbook was written, 
there have been important developments which re- 
quire an additional statement in order to bring the 
record up to date. 

The striking members of CR’s staff have indulged 
in a kind and degree of violence which has shocked 
many old-timers in the labor movement. One ex- 
perienced observer has expressed the opinion that 
never before in the history of strikes in this country 
have there been such irresponsible outbursts of vio- 
lence in a strike of such small proportions, i. e., 
where so few workers and such minor issues have 
been involved. The striking members of the staff 
have not themselves perpetrated all the outrages, 
nor have they always been in the foreground during 
some of the attacks upon and property. 
They have brought in from nearby towns large 
numbers of men whom they choose to designate as 
“over-zealous sympathizers” and they have left 
much of the dirty work to these “strangers.” It 
hardly needs to be said that these men who have 
been brought in from the outside have been stirred 
to their frenzy by the distortions which have char- 
acterized almost every statement, and every sen- 
tence of every statement, which the strikers have 
issued. 

On the morning of September 10, a bus filled 
with loyal employees of CR was attacked in the 
most wanton fashion on the public highway. Its 
occupants were stoned, terrorized, and threatened 
after the approved manner of the most violent 
strikes in the history of this country. One of the 
occupants of the bus, Miss Erma Albright, suffered 
the fracture of three ribs from a stone hurled at 
her by striker Ellwood Greist. The public highway 
leading to the CR buildings has been blocked re- 
peatedly with cars and fence rails; and approach- 
ing cars carrying CR executives have been sur- 
rounded and held and the cars stoned with consid- 
erable damage to them. 

The CR building itself was stoned one night when 
a mob of about two hundred persons including many 
“sympathizers” gathered around it and openly 
threatened to rush it. The announced purpose, as it 
was later learned, of this attack, was to take over 
the mailing address stencils of CR. Subscribers will 
understand that the files of CR are absolutely irre 
placeable and are necessarily insured for a very 
large sum of money. The Board has felt keenly its 
obligation to protect these files from seizure or 
destruction, and when the mounting violence con- 
vinced us that we were confronted with a group of 
utterly irresponsible persons, we were compelled to 
ask the courts of New Jersey for an injunction re- 
straining the strikers from all lawless and violent 
acts and all interference with CR’s functioning ex- 
cept peaceful picketing. While the injunction has 
been in force for two weeks, there has been an in- 
crease rather than diminution in the violence of the 
strikers. 

During the early morning hours of Sunday, Sep 
tember 22nd, the homes of three employees who had 


persons 
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continued their work for CR were stoned. Many win 
dows were broken, and the occupants of the homes 
were subjected to an atrocious piece of terrorization 
In one of the homes, the mother of a three-weeks’ old 
baby was struck, as she slept, by one of the stones 
which crashed through a front window. The baby’s 
crib, in which the child was sleeping at the time 
was showered with flying glass. Herman and Carol 
Southworth, Mrs. James Leith (wife of one of the 
strikers), and William J. Pauli were caught in 
Southworth’s car at the scene of the stoning of 
this house. The Southworths and Pauli are strikers 
The Union has been hard pressed to explain the 
presence of its members at the scene of this atrocity 
at this time of night and on this particular street 
which is a “blind” street. The Union “explains” 
that their presence had nothing to do with the 
stoning and that the stoning itself was a “clums\ 
effort” on the part of somebody to discredit the 
Union. The Union asks intelligent people to believe 
that its members were quite accidentally present at 
the stoning of the house. 

This illustrates very nicely the formula unde 
which the Union has been operating from the be 
ginning. That formula assumes that there are larg: 
groups in this country (and there are, it appears 
who will swallow hook, bait and sinker any lie o1 
atrocity which it perpetrates, on the ground that 
“workers can do no wrong.” Any and all measures 
of protection which CR takes against lies or atroci 
ties are, according to the Union, just so many mani 
festations of the usual “capitalist tactics against 
workers.” If CR objects to being taken over by 
terrorists, it’s just a “capitalist tactic.” If CR pro 
tects its invaluable files from rifling or destruc 
tion, it’s just a “capitalist tactic.” If CR refuses 
to be intimidated by vicious assaults upon its 
officers and loyal employees, it’s just a “capitalist 
tactic.” In short, if CR opens its mouth to offer 
any account whatever of the Union’s behavior 
(even from the Union’s own documentary record), 
it’s just a “capitalist tactic.” To be really nice fel 
lows, fit for the select company of the Nation, th 
Vew Republic and Cooperative Distributors, CR 
(with its forty-eight workers who believe in its 
purposes) is expected to lie down like good-natured 
saps and imbecilic liberals and say to Arthur Kallet 
and Susan Jenkins (who, as their close acquaint 
ances know, are communists in spite of the mock 
ravings of the Nation’s editors), “Do as you will 
you are the heaven-sent emissaries of the workers 
who can do no wrong.” Persons will but waste 
their time to write to Consumers’ Research on the 
assumption that workers are always blameless, even 
when committing unprovoked violence, and that an 
employer is always wrong, even when violating no 
law and when taking only decent measures of self- 
protection. A particular strike, any strike, may or 
may not be justified. There are social theorists who 
make out a case for violent tactics by workers under 
extreme circumstances. Such circumstances have 
not existed and do not now exist in the case of Con 
sumers’ Research. 
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The Anti-labor Charge 


The Union has made it appear to large numbers 
of people that the Board of CR is pursuing a vicious 
anti-labor policy. On the contrary, the Board was 
in the midst of negotiating a union contract with a 
group of the employees when the Union itself reck- 
lessly terminated all relations with the Board and 
called the strike. The Board had refused to reinstate 
Heasty, Rogers, and Kilpatrick unconditionally at 
the demand of the Union, but had offered to place 
their cases before an arbitration board. The Union 
rejected the Board’s arbitration proposal, and gave 
as the sole reason for the strike the Board’s refusal 
to reinstate the men. 


C R’s Salary Scale Again 


The Union has occasioned an A, F, of L. official 
press release, widely printed in labor papers, that 
CR has been paying head chemists as little as $16 
a week. Mr. Heasty is designated as CR’s head 
chemist by the Union, although neither he nor any 
one else was ever in fact so designated, nor did he 
so sign himself in CR’s memoranda and corre 
spondence. Mr, Heasty’s salary was $30 a week, 
and no chemist at CR was ever paid as little as $16 
a week. These are matters about which there can 
be no excuse for misrepresentation as CR’s books 
show precisely what the pay of all employees has 
been. 


The Case of Crosby 


Not long since, Heywood Broun participated ac 
tively in a plan to organize a Federation for the 
Integrity of the News. Yet it is none other than 
Mr. Broun who has hastened to accept, without 
attempt to check in any responsible quarter, the 
strikers’ assertions as correct reports of the occur- 
rences in connection with CR’s strike. Broun pre- 
sided at a strike meeting in New York at Town Hall 
and announced that his mind had been made up as a 
result of the summary firing from CR of his friend, 
Alexander Crosby, a member of the Newspapet 
Guild. 

Crosby was engaged in writing a book on news 
papers, using the files of CR. While he had been 
engaged to work for a period of three months on 
this project at a salary of $35 a week and his room, 
Mr. Crosby had some time after arrival at CR 
begun asking to be placed on the regular staff. 
(There is something funny about the way these 
people beg for permanent employment by an or 
ganization in which, according to Mr. Kallet, work- 
ing conditions are so scandalous.) A few days after 
the strike began, Crosby wrote a member of the 
CR Board inquiring about his pay for the week. 
“Can you let me know whether I am to be paid this 
week ?” Crosby inquired in his letter. He closed 
his letter with these words: “With your consent, 
I'll just keep pretending that there isn’t any strike.” 
Needless to Say, the Board’s estimate of Mr. Crosby 
did not go up upon reading this offer. For that 
week, however, he received his check as usual. In 
the middle of the following night, the members of 
the Board who were spending the night in the pro 
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tection of plant and files, noticed three figures run- 
ning swiftly in the darkness and then turning into 
the grounds of CR’s buildings. When they came 
close enough to be recognized, they were revealed 
as Crosby and two strikers. With this incident in 
mind, Mr. Schlink, on the following Monday, sug 
gested to Mr. Crosby that he ought not to try to 
play both sides, whereupon he announced that he 
was really on the side of the strikers. He was told 
promptly that he should have had the forthright 
ness to say so and leave the room in CR’s Brick 
House which he was occupying. Of course Crosby’s 
letter offering to pretend that there wasn’t any 
strike is on file. 

CR did not pay Mr. Broun for taking his stand 
and, so far as we know, he has not received an 
honorarium from the strikers for espousing their 
cause. Indeed, Broun once wrote in his column 
that liberals are persons who “will betray a good 
cause without any recompense whatsoever.” It is 
apparent, however, that not all of Mr. Broun’s 
friends sell out so cheaply. During daylight hours, 
his friend Crosby, a member of the Newspaper 
Guild, was willing to pretend neutrality in a con 
flict that was raging around him. Having been 
caught in his more customary role during the might, 
Mr. Crosby reported quite falsely to Broun that he 
had been summarily fired ; and thereafter he became 
a daytime supporter of the strike (as well as a 
night-time helper), and took a position of leader 
ship in the ensuing violence to which reference has 
been made. 


The Numbers Involved 


In a story of the New York Post of September 
13, it is stated that fifty-two of the seventy em 
ployees at CR are on strike. The Union’s figures 
have varied slightly from this statement on some 
occasions, but the gross misrepresentation involved 
in the Post's story has been a regular feature of the 
Union’s campaign of misstatement. There were 87 
employees at CR, and 39 of them are on strike. 
Apparently, the Union’s purpose in this particular 
misrepresentation has been to make it appear that 
practically the entire staff has sided with the Union, 
whereas less than a majority of the employees are 
on strike. It 1s also noteworthy that at least 12 of 
the 39 strikers were temporary employees at CR, 
some of them having been engaged solely for spe 
cific projects which must come to a definite end, as 
for example the supervisor of the construction of 
CR’s new building, now completed. 

A word of explanation regarding the large num 
ber of temporary employees on CR’s staff is in 
order. Everyone knows that technical men as a 
class have been among the hardest hit by unemploy 
ment during the depression. This fact coupled with 
the evident, nay urgent, desire of many technicians 
to work at CR has resulted in hundreds of applica 
tions for employment from technical men and other 
specialists. Out of nothing more reprehensible than 
a desire to be of help in these circumstances of 
desperate economic need, CR has engaged a larger 
number of temporary employees than would nor 
mally have been our practice. Our purpose has been 
two-fold in this policy: first, we have supposed that 
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such technical men and other expert workers out of 
jobs would prefer an interesting, even if temporary, 
job at a living wage to no job at all; and second, 
we have expected in this manner to find occasion- 
ally some person of such exceptional competence 
and integrity that we might ultimately find a per- 
manent place for him on CR’s staff, always hoping 
that the financial resources of CR would permit of 
such expansion. Our outlook has never been so 
optimistic as to permit us to suppose that all such 
temporary employees could be retained as perma- 
nent members of the staff, and we have done our 
utmost to make this clear to them, both in speech 
and in writing, so far as the English language per- 
mits of clarity. The grimmest irony of the situation, 
as it has developed, has been that preference was 
frequently shown to men who had become jobless 
on account of union activities. Heasty, Crosby and 
Miss Jenkins (all prominent leaders in the present 
CR strike) had lost their former positions on ac 
count of union activities, as they themselves each in- 
formed CR. This was not only well-known to us but 
it actually predisposed us to employ them at CR. 
Some of our subscribers may take satisfaction in 
reminding us that we have, by this liberal policy, 
invited the very difficulties which we now confront. 
But at any rate, our policy, whether it now appears 
mistaken or not, should acquit us of the charge 
that CR is anti-labor. To be charged with being 
anti-labor by these very individuals is evidence only 
of one of the unreasonable qualities found now and 
again in human nature or perhaps of a funda- 
mental lack of integrity. 


The Lockout Charge 


Union members have falsely stated, and the 
Nation and the New Republic have repeated, that 
the management has turned the strike into a lockout. 
The truth is that forty-eight members of the staff 
have either been at work at times since the strike 
began or have expressed their willingness to work 
whenever able to do so. Those who have not worked 
have been prevented from working solely because 
the strikers and their imported supporters have ef- 
fectively blocked approach to the CR buildings, in 
many instances doing serious violence in their de- 
termination to prevent anyone from working. At 
any rate the Nation's and the New Republic’s re- 
iteration of the false charge of lockout is effectively 
spiked by the existence of the cancelled checks of 
the forty-eight employees who have received their 
pay for two weeks after the strike began. 

The publicity department of the Union has not 
been well managed, for one of their most violent 
supporters, Alexander Crosby himself, has spiked 
the lockout lie in an article which he contributed 
to The Nation of September 25. Crosby writes: 
“On September 10 a bus loaded with twenty-five 
‘loyal workers’ (New York Herald-Tribune termin- 
ology) attempted to run the blockade. Three car- 
loads of strikers and sympathizers chased the bus 
over a rough mountain road and finally overtook 
it on a state highway, where windows were smashed 
and the passengers persuaded to return home.” No 
one will suspect Mr. Crosby of overstatement in 
this passage. He is indulging in a nice little eu 
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phemism when he says that “the passengers [were] 
persuaded to return home.” He might have added 
that he was one of the leaders in the vicious attack 
upon the bus, with stones, and that extreme threats 
were made by him and his fellow-attackers against 
those who were trying to go to work. But it 1s ob- 
vious from Mr. Crosby’s own statement that both 
the Nation and the New Republic perpetrated a 
piece of gross misrepresentation in their editorial 
columns when they said that the strike had been 
turned into a lockout. Mr. Crosby begins his story 
in the Nation by reciting how one of the sheriff’s 
deputies prevented a non-striking worker from 
entering CR’s grounds. According to Crosby, “the 
deputy answered harshly: ‘I don’t care what you 
have—you stay outside.’”” Unless the Nation and 
the New Republic are utterly ignorant of labor 
terminology or unless they have deliberately joined 
the lying brigade in the concert of forces seeking to 
destroy Consumers’ Research, they will make im- 
mediate retractions of the false lockout charge, if 
not on the basis of the statements of CR then cer- 
tainly on the basis of Crosby’s own account of the 
strike in the Nation’s columns. 


The “Peaceful Picketing” 


lhe most arrant misrepresentation has been com 
mitted not only by Union members but also by the 
sheriff of Warren County in saying that the picket- 
ing has been done in a peaceful and orderly man 
ner. Crosby, in his article in the Nation, says with- 
out the slightest hesitation, ‘there has been violence 
on both sides.” He falsifies only when he says that 
CR has indulged in violence. The Union's claim, 
and Crosby’s, that two peaceful pickets have been 
‘un down by automobiles is ridiculous, yet it is the 
only violence alleged against CR. On a hundred 
occasions at least, pickets have massed in front of 
approaching cars, and it is complete proof of the 
absence of violence on the part ot CR that only two 
of them have been brushed. Furthermore, Crosby 
explains the sheriff’s extraordinary behavior on be- 
half of the strikers in this manner: “ the sheriff 
is a good politician in a county where union labor 
controls votes.”” The sheriff, it would seem, is here 
made a victim of base ingratitude, for the sheriff 
lost the race for Freeholder of Warren County by 
1600 votes. The unions failed to deliver the votes 

John Heasty, president of the striking Union, 
has written the following statement for the press: 
“The strikers have from the beginning conducted 
their picketing in a peaceable and orderly manner, 
to which fact Sheriff Doyle and other officials of 
the county have testified.” When Crosby says that 
“three carloads of strikers and sympathizers chased 
the bus over a rough mountain road and finally 
overtook it on a state highwav, where windows were 
smashed,” etc., it is obvious that he makes out 
Heasty (a technician) to be crassly inaccurate in 
handling his data. 

Furthermore, Crosby promises more violence in 
defiance of the iniunction restraining the Union 
from all acts of violence and interference with those 
who wish to work at CR. In his Nation article, 


Crosby says: an injunction against union 
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members to prevent interference with strike-break 
ers, was no surprise. The injunction (to be argued 
in Newark on September 23) is not considered a 
serious handicap, since strike sympathizers out- 
number union members on the picket line.” In other 
words, through the use of imported “sympathizers” 
(violence by whom is also forbidden by the in 
junction) the Union intends, according to Crosby, 
to continue its violent prevention of work at CR 


Cooperative Distributors 
Exag gerates ! 


ln the Fall-Winter issue of Consumers Defender, 
organ of Cooperative Distributors, we are informed 
to our amazement that “all the emplovees” of CR 
are on strike “for the fundamental right of collec- 
tive bargaining.” This is a turn to the story which 
only Mr. E. J. Lever and his CD associates could 
perpetrate. The strikers themselves, so far as we 
know, have never claimed that there was a 100 per 
cent strike of CR employees. Such a claim would 
spoil the lockout story, which the strikers seem to 
prefer to the “error” (CD's specialty) that “all the 
employees” are on strike. 

From time to time some of our CR subscribers 
have written us urging cooperation with Coopera 
tive Distributors. We have tried to explain some- 
thing of CD’s attitude toward CR. We hope that 
this falsehood, now perpetrated by CD, is a suffi 
cient answer to all pleas that CD really means well 
by CR, and by the consumers’ movement. 

Inasmuch as it was D. H. Palmer’s test of CD's 
razor blades, and the unfavorable results of that 
test for CD, which chiefly occasioned Mr. Lever’s 
bitter attacks on CR, it is highly interesting now to 
find Palmer and Lever reconciled in a common 
onslaught upon CR. 


Miscellaneous 
Misre presentations 


It would be a waste of our space and time, as 
well as the time of our subscribers, to enumerate 
all the gross misrepresentations which have filled 
the public statements of the Union and its members. 
We have confined ourselves to those which appear 
to us to be most serious in their nature and to those 
which can be fully documented. The following, in 
addition to those described above, will give further 
evidence of the untrustworthiness of the statements 
issued by the Union and its supporters: 

1. In a press release issued for the Union by 
John Heasty, dated September 6, 1935, it is de 
clared: “The union has never been a local of the 
Office Workers’ Union.” A communication, dated 
June 13, 1935, sent “To the Board of Directors of 
Consumers’ Research” is signed in the following 
manner: 

“Recreation Committee 

CR Section, Office Workers’ Union” 
We have no wav of knowing whether the Office 
Workers’ Union describes its units as locals or sec- 
tions. Whichever it is, the meaning of the two 
words, with reference to trade union organization, 
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is identical, and Heasty’s denial that there ever has 
been a “local of the Office Workers’ Union” at CR 
isota piece with the series of falsehoods constantly 
if you preter, he 


han as a com- 


appearing over his signature; or, 
writes like a shyster lawyer, rather t 
petent technician. (Since this was written the union 
has issued a four page statement in which it 1s cate 
gorically stated that “CR employees were never 
organized into a section of the Office Workers’ 
Union.” ) 

2. In his New Masses article, Arthur Kallet, in 
speaking of the removal of Dewey Palmer from the 
CR Board of Directors, says: “Only ten [members 
of the staff] voted approval of the board’s action.” 
(In an undated Union press release over the initials 
of D. H. P. [Mr. Palmer himself] Kallet’s state- 
ment is shown to be false.) 

3. Again in his New Masses article, Kallet 
writes: “There Matthews, burning with righteous 
ness, charged the union with racketeering and 
gangsterism.” The Union also scored a publicity hit 
six days after the staff meeting at which it is alleged 
Matthews made these charges, by demanding that 
Matthews retract these accusations. Evidently, the 
Union forgot that the statements at this staff meet 
ing were recorded stenographically. There is not in 
the stenographic transcript of 49 pages a single 
word to bear out the Union's and Kallet’s allega 
tions that such a charge was made against the 
union. 

4. A Union press release, dated September ¥ 
1935, says: “Mr. Kallet was a member of the Board 
until the fall of 1934 when he was removed while 
away on a lecture tour and replaced by M. C. 
Phillips, wife of F. J. Schlink, Technical Director 
and President, on motion of J. B. Matthews.” The 
minutes of the Board meeting of November 22, 
1934, clearly state that it was on motion of Benson 
Y. Landis that M. C. Phillips was elected to the 
Board. Kallet did not attend this meeting of the 
Board, for reasons of his own, but as secretary he 
received a copy of those minutes. Kallet was not 
removed from the Board. His term of office had 
expired and, as has happened to other directors at 
annual mectings, he was simply not re-elected. 

5. The Union’s press release of September 6, 
1935, states: “The union has not included in its 
demands the right to determine the personnel of the 
Board of Directors. The union has ‘urged’ the 
board to reinstate D. H. Palmer and to remove 
Miss Mary C. Phillips (Mrs. Schlink) and J. B 
Matthews.” In a list of strikers’ demands presented 
to the Board on September 4, 1935, we read: “We 
now therefore demand the removal of M. C 
Phillips and J. B. Matthews from the board of 
directors.” If the Union has since withdrawn this 
“demand” or changed it to an “urge,” it is probably 
due to the fact that someone warned it that it had 
too clearly revealed for the good of its own case its 
purpose of determining the personnel of the Board 
of Directors, and that it would better retreat to the 
disguise of ordinary trade union practices 

6. When it has suited the purposes of the Union 
to speak erroneously of seventy employees of CR, 
it has done so with the obvious intent of trving to 
make it appear that a larger proportion of the staff 
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is on strike than is actually the case. On the other 
hand, in one of its press releases the Union says: 
“According to their own [CR’s] admission a fifth 
of their employees (actually close to 20 persons) 
receive less than $15 a week.” One fifth of 87— 
the actual number of employees at CR——is close 
to 20, but one fifth of 70—the number alleged by 
the Union—is closer to 10! 

Subscribers would not want, and CR could not 
survive, with employees who regularly make errors 
of magnitude favorable to their own prejudices or 
self-interest. 


The Role of Arthur Kallet 


The utter lack of fairness and integrity in wide 
sections of the radical and labor world is a spec- 
tacle so saddening that only the stoutest hearts will 
be able to withstand the temptation to complete de- 
spair. CR is a non-profit organization in which no 
individual or group holds stock or other property 
rights. That it should be singled out by the radical 
and labor world for one of the most irresponsible 
attacks ever made on any kind of organization 
would have been an incredible thought if the 
events of the past few weeks had not revealed the 
actuality. Arthur Kallet, addressing a meeting in 
Washington, N. j., urged the strikers to “use every 
means to win.”” He made no exceptions of perjury 
or violent assault. 

Kallet’s hardened dislike is understandable in the 
light of his personal ambitions, bitter animosities, 
and deep disappointments. Union members have 
boasted that Arthur Kallet and Dewey H. Palmer 
were going to take over the organization. Palmer 
made the same boast himself. 

A few months ago, CR’s legal and technical ad- 
visers (one of them Dewey Palmer) stated in writ- 
ing that Kallet’s book “Counterfeit” fell far below 
the standards of care and accuracy required by CR. 
Acting on this advice, the organization declined to 
publish a special edition of the book unless and 
until Mr. Kallet brought his work up to CR’s re- 
quired level of competence and attention to detail. 
Mr. Kallet’s pride was so deeply wounded that hé 
never replied to the request. From that moment, it 
appears, he was out for revenge, and the capture 
of CR. 

In the New Masses of September 17, Mr. Kallet 
published an article on the strike at CR which teems 
with misrepresentations. These are not mere mat 
ters of opinion but in many instances touch ques- 
tions of record where no honest man could question 
the facts. 

In his New Masses article, Kallet says: “The 
present employment contract, forced on the em- 
ployes some months ago, with the aid of Matthews, 
is an out-and-out ‘yellow dog’ contract, illegal in 
New Jersey, forbidding employes to engage in any 
outside activity without written permission of the 
board of directors.” Kallet’s statement is false in 
every respect, and the record shows beyond any 
possibility of dispute that it is false. The employ- 
ment contract at CR (originally drawn up by 
Dorothy Kenyon in 1931, in a more rigorous form 
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than has been used recently) has been in force for 
about three years (with slight modifications intro 
duced on March 8, 1934). It was adopted while Mr. 
Kallet was a member of the Board and without any 
word of protest or disagreement from him. Mr. 
Matthews was not even a member of the Board at 
the time it was put into effect. Kallet was. Some 
months ago at Mr. Matthews’ suggestion the staff 
of CR was called together for the purpose of clari- 
fying the contract, and at this staff meeting it was 
explained that the contract of course did not cover 
either membership or official position in a CR union 
and that no restriction on this head had ever been 
contemplated. In other words one of the express 
purposes of the meeting was to state clearly and 
emphatically that the meaning of the contract was 
not that of a “yellow dog” agreement, and several 
members of the Union have admitted that they 
knew it was not. Nothing but the most extreme 
antagonism, and the hope that the falsification could 
not be corrected by CR’s Board in all quarters 
where it was spread, could ever have induced Kallet 
to perpetrate so gross a misrepresentation. If Kal- 
let’s assertion were true, he himself would have to 
share full responsibility for the alleged employment 
contract. His New Masses article is a tissue of false 
statements, and the records show it. 

If it were possible to lay before the eyes of all 
CR subscribers the voluminous minutes of the 
Board of Directors covering the past four or five 
years, there would be no need whatever to say 
anything about Arthur Kallet (whose family name 
was not Kallet, a point of some interest since “Mr. 
Kallet” has in his New Masses article and else- 
where given extreme emphasis to the family con 
nections of Mr. Schlink). Mr. Kallet, up to Novem 
ber, 1934, participated fully in the formation of 
CR’s policies, including its labor policy ; and his rec 
ord, fortunately, is clear beyond dispute. We have 
already pointed out that he shares full responsibility 
for what he now chooses to designate as CR’s “yel- 
low dog contract.” Mr. Kallet now inveighs lustil) 
against the six-months trial period for employees 
at CR. Yet the minutes of the Board for December 
14, 1932 (signed by Arthur Kallet as secretary) 
show that he approved the following: “All new 
employment arrangements would be made on the 
basis of a six-months trial period.” Furthermore, 
as the minutes show, this policy was introduced at 
the Board meeting by Eleanor Loeb, then adminis 
trative assistant to the technical director, and now 
serving with Kallet in the running of the strike 
headquarters in New York City. Kallet also charges, 
now, that there is an autocratic control by a 
Hitlerian triumvirate at CR. Yet the following ap- 
pears over Kallet’s own signature as secretary in 
the Board minutes of October 18, 1933: “Mr. Kal- 
let considered that the annually elected directors 
obtained under a system of necessarily only nom- 
inally democratic representation, are actually less 
representative of an informed opinion than is a 
self-perpetuating board.” Mr. Kallet writes a pretty 
piece of misrepresentation of the manner of, and 
the reasons for, the removal of Dewey H. Palmer 
from the Board of Directors. At a board meeting 
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held on May 10, 1933, a situation arose in which a 
member of the Board was in conflict with the fun 
damental policies of the organization, but less so 
than was Mr. Palmer when he was removed, and 
yet the Board’s minute (again over Mr. Kallet’s 
signature) reads: “Kallet: 1 would like to make a 
motion that the Treasurer [Bernard J. Reis] be 
dropped from his position of Treasurer and also 
as director.” Apparently, Mr. Kallet can be selec- 
tive in what he chooses to call Hitlerism! At the 
same meeting when the aforementioned Treasurer 
charged that “Miss Phillips, Miss Loeb, and Mr. 
Schlink are trying to run Consumers’ Research as 
their own personal operation,” Mr. Kallet replied: 

I certainly do feel that the Treasurer is talking 
through his hat when he says that the organization 
is being run for the benefit of certain individuals.” 
Now, Mr. Kallet, no longer a member of CR’s 
Board, thinks the organization most decidedly run 
for the benefit of a few individuals, including two 
in respect to whom he formerly specifically denied 
it. The Union and Mr. Kallet now charge the Tech- 
nical Director of CR, F. J. Schlink, with receiving 
an exorbitant salary from the organization. On two 
occasions, once in 1932, Mr. Schlink requested the 
Board to reduce his salary. A committee consisting 
of George Soule, Bernard Reis, and Arthur Kallet 
was appointed by the Board to make recommenda 
tions on the subject, and on February 3, 1933, they 
brought back a report unanimously rejecting the 
request of Mr. Schlink for a reduction of his salary. 
CR’s Board adopted their recommendation, with- 
out dissent, Kallet being present and signing the 
minutes as secretary. 

Perhaps some one can offer a rational justifica- 
tion for these amazing discrepancies between Mr. 
Kallet’s former opinions and the ones he now holds. 
We cannot. 


The Union and Big Business 


The Nation, both editorially and in the article by 
Mr. Crosby, thinks it fantastic that CR should point 
to an alliance of big business and its union em- 
ployees as a new kind of united front set up to 
destroy CR. Some of our subscribers, and the 
Union as well, have pointed to the fact that at the 
strikers’ meeting at Town Hall in New York City, 
a contribution of $25 offered by Printers’ Ink was 
declined, after consultation with Mr. Kallet on the 
platform, by union leaders. We have never accused 
the union leaders of such gross stupidity as to ac- 
cept publicly and openly a contribution from 
Printers’ Ink, one of the long-standing enemies of 
CR. We only marvel that the proffered contribution 
was not instantly refused without consultation. 

We reiterate that the first suggestion of the strik- 
ers’ receiving support from big business sources 
came to us from one of the Union's officials (spoken 
in the presence of several witnesses) specifically 
from one whom we understand to be the financial 
secretary of the Union. We have not charged, and 
do not charge, that the alliance between big busi- 
ness and the Union is a formal one. We only assert, 
what all but the editors of the Nation must know, 
that the big business and advertising enemies of 
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CR have seized upon the situation created by the 
Union to redouble their efforts to discredit CR. The 
Union’s leaders, far more practical than the 
Nation’s editors, knew full well that they could 
count on this type of support in their fight against 
CR. The alliance is an objective fact, as the Marx 
ians would say, in effect as real as though there had 
been formally signed agreements between the Union 
and the big business enemies of CR. We also know 
and can prove that the two left-wing editors ( Dexter 
Masters and Mildred Edie) of an advertising trade 
journal, Tide, have been in constant contact with 
Arthur Kallet on the conduct of the strike, and 
through their journal have helped him spread 
divers items of misinformation about CR and its 
officers. We are further in possession of a letter 
from a “detective” agency to a proven enemy of CR 
that if the guards at CR were withdrawn it could 
be very much worth while financially to both parties. 
Needless to say, the strikers themselves are not in a 
position financially to make it worth anybody’s while 
to withdraw the guards at CR. 


Other Considerations 


Consumers’ Research is not like a paper napkin 
factory or a saw mill where a person guilty of mis 
representations might do as competent and effective 
work as a truthful person. Absolute integrity in the 
handling of data is fundamental to the very exist 
ence of CR. One person in CR whose trustworthi 
ness in this regard is open to doubt would be a 
liability too great for the organization to bear. 
There is no single routine job in CR where an un 
trustworthy employee might not do irreparable 
damage. It is, therefore, utterly unthinkable that 
a person or persons of demonstrable unreliability 
in the handling of data should knowingly be per- 
mitted access to the highly confidential material 
which in one way or another must be exposed to 
the most routine employees in every part of the 
organization. By this time, every member of the 
Union must bear a portion of the responsibility for 
the deluge of false statements which the Union has 
poured forth to the press and public. 

In addition to the misrepresentations which we 
have recounted above, the purpose of which could 
only be to work irreparable damage to the Ameri- 
can consumers’ movement, there have been numer- 
ous acts committed by individual strikers which 
show a sad lack of professional integrity. 

Dewey Palmer and Lisette Dorsch, two of the 
strikers, have written letters since the strike began 
to CR’s confidential consultants in which they have 
transmitted some of these lies. In writing to them 
at all on any subject other than matters within the 
scope of CR’s regular work, and after leaving CR’s 
employ, they have committed a breach of profes 
sional and contractual integrity. All employees at 
CR are under written contract to hold the names of 
all consultants in absolute confidence, and of course 
to use them only for CK’s purposes. So highly con 
fidential is the very knowledge of the names of these 
consultants that communication with some of them 
is by code. Mr. Palmer and Miss Dorsch have, to 
put it mildly, abused a trust. CR would be derelict 
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in its duty to these consultants and to its subscribers 
as well it it considered for one moment the reem- 
ployment of Mr. Palmer and Miss Dorsch. 

Another striker, a clerical worker, announced in 
a union meeting that she had taken from Ck’s of- 
fices a sutticiently large amount of the essential 
proof of the 1935 Annual Handbook to make it im- 
possible for CR to issue that book. Contrary to her 
expectations, her act did not prevent the appearance 
of the Handbook as there were enough loyal em 
ployees left in the organization to replace the work 
against which she had committed sabotage. Her 
breach of trust is none the less serious and ir 
remediable. 

Herman Southworth, who was in charge of the 
final stages of preparing the manuscript of the 1935 
Annual Handbook, sent word, according to an an- 
nouncement in a union meeting by Susan Jenkins, 
that he was 100 per cent with the Union. There- 
after for a period of nine days, Mr. Southworth 
wormed his way into conferences and conversations 
with the Loard of Directors. Finally, he joined the 
Union and appeared on the picket line, and acted 
as accessory, active or passive, to acts of violence. 

Three days before the strike began, Robert Dun 
bar, an engineer who was in charge of construction 
at CR, took workmen off highly important jobs that 
were necessary for the physical protection of CR’s 
buildings, against fire hazards in particular. In 
other words, Mr. Dunbar, with complete lack of 
professional responsibility, launched his own pri 
vate, preliminary, strike against CR without claim 
ing any grounds whatever for his action, or an- 
nouncing his purpose. On exactly the same basis, 
a union member, a “photostat” operator, before the 
strike was called, deranged one of the photo-repro- 
duction machines so as to render impossible the 
reproduction of documents except after costly re- 
adjustment, and of materials and of the 
vitally needed photofilms themselves. 
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Still another striker, one of the confidential sec- 
retaries, used her supervisory position to threaten 
to frame evidence of incompetence against one of 
her subordinates and thus obtain the dismissal of 
this subordinate if she did not join the Union. 

Those on strike have said that through the strike 
CR has lost all of its technical talent. The man- 
agement assures all concerned that no such situation 
exists. It is now clear that what has been lost is 
not technical talent, but talent of another sort: 
persons capable of extreme misrepresentation, and 
twisters of words into distorted meanings, and some 
who were content to allow others to do that for the 
Union and in its behalf. The larger volume of CR’s 
technical tests have from the first been performed 
by outside consultants and researchers in college 
and other laboratories, and with a few exceptions 
already instanced of improper communications 
from the strikers to certain of these technicians, 
this group of consultants remains unchanged and 
unaffected by the strike. The responsibility for cor- 
relation and editing the work of these researchers, 
and for the original laboratory work done at CR’s 
own plant and with its own equipment remains in 
fully competent hands and will be free from the 
danger which has been threatening it within the past 
few months, of having technical findings deliber 
ately distorted by the political party interest of the 
observer. This wholly untenable position for a tech 
nician to take was vigorously defended by Mr 
Palmer, one of those on strike, and was one of the 
major causes of friction with Mr. Palmer, during 
the weeks just preceding the strike. The Technical 
Director holds to the view, which subscribers also 
approve, that CR’s facts should be genuine facts 
and not observations biased or distorted or turned 
in a way to prove what one wishes to prove, after 
the manner of the New York Herald-Tribune, the 
New Masses, and the Daily Worker. 
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Note to Subscribers and 
Friends of CR 


HOSE WHO APPROVE’ of CR’s attitude 

toward its strike problem may show their 
approval by sending in subscriptions for them- 
selves and their friends; those who do not 
approve will be well advised not to continue 
the service. Consumers’ Research will make no 
compromise with truth or professional integ- 
rity, honesty and competence, in order to win 
favor with “friends of labor,” or for any other 


reason. 
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